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PREFACE 


IN this little book of Easter reflections I 
have considered some of the questions in- 
volved in the appearances of our Savior on 
that first Easter. While mindful of the his- 
toric controversies through which these ques- 
tions have passed, I have contented myself 
with looking at them mainly from the view- 
point of the psychologists who now have the 
attention of the public. We are living in a 
new world of psychical research. I have in- 
terrogated it somewhat as to its witness to 
the nature of man and his destiny ‘‘behind 
the veil.’’ 
1909. Ce EES, 


CHAPTER I 


_ THE EASTER GIFT TO MEN 


“J would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them that are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others, that have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so also them which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with Him. . . . Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words.’—1 Thessa- 
lonians 13:18. : 


The Lord is risen indeed; 
He lives, to die no more; 

He lives, His people’s cause to plead, 
Whose curse and shame He bore. 


The Lord is risen indeed; 
Attending angels, hear! 

Up to the courts of heaven, with speed, 
The joyful tidings bear: 


Then take your golden lyres, 
And strike each cheerful chord; 
Join, all ye bright celestial choirs, 
To sing our risen Lord. 
—Thomas Kelly. 


“Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? or why 
look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power 
or holiness we had made this man to walk? The God 


of Abraham .. . hath glorified His Son Jesus whom 
ye delivered up, . . . whom God hath raised from the 
dead: .. . yea, the faith which is by Him hath given 


this man perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” 
—Acts 3: 12, 16. 


Dying they lifted his curly head, 
And he looked to the Hast, and smiling said,— 
“It’s light on the hills!” 

And he went away in the morning bright, 
With the last sweet quivering word of “Light” 
On the lips Death kissed to a silence long— 

So ends the sighing and so ends the song. 

—Frank L. Stanton. 


CHAPTER I 
THE EASTER GIFT TO MEN 


THE Resurrection of Jesus made the Chris- 
tian religion possible; it also made it inev- 
itable—and universal. Without the Resur- 
rection, Christianity would not have made 
any start at all. The Resurrection of Jesus 
was not a shock to nature, but its fulfillment 
and glorification. It was the response of the 
Eternal to the wistful ery of man. 

The rising Savior kindled a beacon in 
the grave. He robbed death of its sting. He 
explained, magnified, hallowed death. He 
fitted death into the scheme of things. He 
defined man to himself. He showed forth 
death as an episode met on the road of im- 
mortality. 

The Resurrection was entirely consonant 
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with the Person who came forth that Haster 
dawn, not broken, wan, crawling from the 
grave, but whole, radiant, Conqueror, still 
wearing the glory of His youth, leading cap- 
tivity captive, and bringing gifts to men. 

The Resurrection is in a sense the su- 
preme fact of the Christian system, because 
it vindicates all other facts and makes them 
intelligible; it answers the age-long ques- 
tioning of humanity; it hints—it proclaims— 
the character, the power, the purpose of the 
Infinite in His relation to ourselves. We see 
clearly in the light of that Haster dawn. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DARK BEFORE THE DAWN 


“Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shail be offended 
because of Me this night: for it is written, I will smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scat- 
tered abroad.”—Matthew 26:31. 


“Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called 
Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I go and pray yonder. And He took with Him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be 
sorrowful and very heavy. Then saith He unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry 
ye here, and watch with Me. And He went a little 
further, and fell on His face, and prayed, saying, O My 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me: 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.”—WMatthew 
26: 36, 39. 


_ “But now is Christ risen from the dead.’—1 COor- 
inthians 15: 20. 


Welcome, happy morning! age to age shall say: 
Hell to-day is vanquished, heaven is won to-day! 
Lo, the dead is living, God for evermore! 

Him, their true Creator, all His works adore. 


Thou, of life the Author, death didst undergo, 

Tread the path of darkness, saving strength to show; 
Come then, true and faithful, now fulfill Thy word, 
’T is Thine own third morning, rise, my buried Lord! 


Loose the souls long-prisoned, bound with Satan’s chain; 
All that now is fallen raise to life again; 
Show Thy face in brightness, bid the nations see, 
Bring again our daylight; day returns with Thee! 
—Venantius Fortunatus. Tr. by J. Ellerton. 
(Sung by Jerome of Prague at the stake.) 


CHAPTER II 
THE DARK BEFORE THE DAWN 


THE paschal moon shone but dimly upon 
the little world of disciples among whom the 
heavenly Shepherd had moved, for the Shep- 
herd was gone; He was dead; the gates of 
Hades had closed upon Him; and the sheep 
were scattered abroad. The sun, too, on that 
national feast day, had darkened at the mo- 
ment when the Shepherd let fall His august 
head, and darkness was upon the Holy City, 
which, strangely, bore the name of Peace. 
What that darkness was we do not know; 
whether it was a thick veil of cloud that hid 
the Crucifixion from Heaven we do not know: 
we only know that for those three hours 
wherein the Savior hung on the cross the 
horror of darkness was on all the land. 
15 
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The Scripture says ‘‘it was night’’ when 
Judas went out to betray Christ. It was 
night. The paschal moon hung full in the 
heavens, but to the man of Kerioth it was 
night—a night never to have a dawn. And 
it was night as the Savior knelt in the Garden. 
And it turned day into night when at noon 
the cross was hoisted and let slip into its 
socket, and the Son of God bent upon the 
spikes and died. There was darkness upon 
the land; and a shudder ran through that 
range of hills. Men said it was an earth- 
quake; it would seem that Nature refused to 
look upon, or allow, the Sacrifice. 

There was darkness upon the land, but in 
the breasts of those who had followed the 
Victim, who had stood near, who had seen, 
and who had heard, there was a darkness 
deeper than night. For to them it was not 
the torture merely of a man, or of a friend; 
that might have been forgotten, or at least 
chastened into a memory without tears. But 
the death of Jesus was not the death of a man, 
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or a friend, or a martyr. We have seen, still 
standing in the wild tangle, under the woods 
in the garden of Nero, a column of marble 
on which were fastened Christians, smeared 
with pitch and set on fire to be human lamps, 
whilst the monster cracked the whip in his 
chariot, driving madly among the trees. We 
do not know the names of those who died 
there. And had Jesus Christ been but a man, 
a friend, a martyr, it is likely we would no 
more know His name than the names of those 
who hung and perished by His side. 
Darkness was upon Christ’s little world, 
because the lamp of hope was quenched. It 
was dark, because faith itself had been cru- 
cified. It was night, because love’s pure flame 
had flickered and paled, and died out on the 
eross. For the little flock, it was dark with 
despair; because He was dead Who they 
hoped had come to redeem Israel, Who had 
wakened so many souls to expectation, Who 
had declared such wonderful words concern- 
ing God, and man, and time, and eternity, 
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Who ‘‘spake as never man spake,’’? Who had 
even said, ‘‘If any man believe in Me, he shall 
never die.’’ To-day He had cried, ‘‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’’. and 
then He had let fall His head and given up 
the ghost. 'The Shepherd was dead; the 
sheep were scattered abroad; and the worst 
was, His death, and such a death, crucified, 
left to rot upon a cross, had shattered to bits 
their faith in His message and in His person. 
He was dead. He was dead to them. They 
buried Him, and in that grave they buried 
their hope. If they recalled His words, 
‘*Abide in Me and I in you,”’ ‘‘ Without Me 
ye can do nothing,’’ it could only have been 
with the melancholy sarcasm of despair. We 
do not abide in a corpse; we do not invoke a 
corpse. To think of the kind of hope and 
the kind of preaching which immediately ap- 
peared in the apostolic age as evolving from 
a dead body thrown upon a hated ash-heap, 
or rotting in a grave, is a psychological im- 
possibility. 
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All was dark—and desolate—and aban- 
doned—and beaten down. But suddenly, 
even immediately, there rose a dawn. The 
night passed. Jesus was seen alive. The 
antiphon rang out: ‘‘The Lord is risen, He 
is risen indeed.’’ Jerusalem heard the note; 
and we, after the lapse of ages, hear it, and 
believe. He was seen by individuals, by com- 
panies, by multitudes. The whole aspect 
changed. Instantly, as it were, the discour- 
aged, weak, broken, abandoned, became ju- 
bilant, strong, united, triumphant; and in a 
few short generations their radiant preach- 
ing subdued and changed the known world. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 


“Tf Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.”—Paul. 


“Tt seems in logic inevitable that if, at any time, it 
should come to be recognized that that Resurrection 
of Jesus never happened, the Christian faith 
would necessarily come to an end.”’—Schmiedel. 


“The Resurrection is one of the best attested facts 
in history.”—Wesicott. 


“O Wanderer in unknown lands, what cheer? 
How dost Thou fare on Thy mysterious way? 
What strange light breaks upon Thy distant day, 
Yet leaves me lonely in the darkness here? 
O, bide no longer in that far-off sphere, 
Though all heaven’s cohorts should Thy footsteps 
stay; 
Break through their splendid, militant array, 
And answer to my call, O dead and dear! 
I shall not fear Thee, howsoe’er Thou come; 
Thy coldness will not chill, though death is cold; 
A toucn and I shall know Thee, or a breath: 
Speak the old well-known language, or be dumb; 
Only come back! Be near me as of old, 
So Thou and I shall triumph over death!” 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 


ON the Resurrection is the Church of Christ 
built, and because of it the Christian Scrip- 
tures exist. The Resurrection is the final 
credential of each. Should the Resurrection 
ever be abandoned as a historical fact, the 
Christian Church will fall to pieces; because 
its one power of gravitation will cease to 
exist, and the Scriptures will be reduced to 
gibberish. The Christian Church has a his- 
torical basis before it has any distinctive hope 
of immortality and any imperious ethical 
command. 

There is a tendency now to maintain that 
the Easter faith is independent of the Easter 
fact; and therefore that the belief in im- 
mortality will survive even if the fact of 
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Christ’s Resurrection is abandoned; the 
beautiful ethics of Jesus will survive, and 
in particular, so far as we are now concerned, 
the Christian belief in immortality will sur- 
vive, even when men have ceased to believe 
that Jesus Christ came forth from the dead. 
Harnack thus distinguishes between what he 
calls the Easter faith and the Haster mes- 
sage. The Haster faith is ‘‘the conviction 
of the victory of the Crucified over death, of 
the power and the righteousness of God, and 
of the life of Him who is the first born among 
many brethren.’’ This, however, is inde- 
pendent of any empty grave, any real appear- 
ances to the disciples; these may go, but this 
faith will abide: ‘‘ Whatever may have hap- 
pened [or, we may add, failed to happen] at 
the grave and in the appearances to the dis- 
ciples, one thing is certain: From this grave 
the indestructible faith in the conquest of 
death, and in an eternal life, has taken its 
origin.’’ It is indeed true, but is it not true 
because, at the first, the Easter fact and the 
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Easter faith were one? It was the fact that 
produced the faith; because Jesus rose from 
the dead and was and is alive for ever more, 
the Church rose from the dead and taught 
that we, too, shall live. 

We may affirm that the Resurrection is 
the cornerstone not only of the Christian 
Church, but also of the Christian social 
system. The Christian view of man, from 
the days when Paul wrote to Philemon con- 
cerning his runaway slave—now a slave no 
longer, but a brother beloved—from the days 
of the Catacombs, whose every inscription 
points to a new democracy, from the fall 
of the Coliseum, when Telemachus cried 
against the gladiators, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’’; 
through all the centuries of ethical evolution 
till this hour the foundation of the Christian 
system as related to man, and men, and God, 
has been the realization, more or less ob- 
scured, and somewhat obscure still, of the 
worth of man as an immortal person, the 
worth of man because he is a son of God, a 
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joint heir with a risen Christ to an inher- 
itance that is not corruptible, and that there- 
fore fadeth not away, looming in the life be- 
yond death for the children of God. It is 
immortality that gives worth to man. It is 
eternity that gives meaning to time. 

But this particular phase is not the quest 
of this chapter. We are trying to show how 
the Resurrection is the basal fact of the 
Christian Chureh and the Christian Scerip- 
tures. We know that Paul treated it in this 
light. In his elaborate discussion in 1 Cor- 
inthians he uses it to justify the death of 
Christ, to secure the forgiveness of sins; he 
also uses it to prove the supremacy of Christ 
exalted over ‘‘all rule and all authority,’’ 
even death, and as a proof of the resurrec- 
tion and immortal felicity of believers. He 
says: ‘‘If Christ be not raised, your faith is 
vain; ye are yet in your sins; then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished.’’ But he brings out the foundation- 
stone and exclaims, ‘‘ But now is Christ risen 
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from the dead and become the first-fruits of 
them that slept.’? And as for the consumma- 
tion: ‘‘Then cometh the end, when He shall 
deliver up the Kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when He shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power... . And 
when all things shall be subdued unto Him, 
then shall the Son also, Himself, be subject 
unto Him that put all things under Him, that 
God may be all in all.’’ It was on the power 
of a living and present Savior that he based 
his many expressions of comfort in the trib- 
ulations of life. 

The Apostle Peter gave it a place no 
less prominent. It was but a few days 
after Pentecost that Peter, when arrested 
and brought before the Council to give 
a reason why, when he had been com- 
manded to preach no more ‘‘in this Name,’’ 
gave as his reason for persisting in preach- 
ing, that it was because ‘‘the God of our 
Fathers raised up Jesus whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree; Him hath God exalted 
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with His right hand to be a Prince and a 
Savior.’’? And again: ‘‘Be it known unto you 
all, and to all the people of Israel, that by 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Whom 
ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, 
even by Him doth this man stand here be- 
fore you whole. Neither is there salvation in 
any other: for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.’’ 

The Resurrection was to Peter the one 
foundation of his words of heavenly comfort. 
His Epistle begins: ‘‘Peter, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to the elect who are sojourners 
of the Dispersion. . . . Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
according to His great mercy begat us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inher- 
itance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 
who by the power of God are guarded 
through faith unto a salvation ready to be 
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revealed in the last time. Wherein ye greatly 
rejoice, though now for a little while, if need 
be, ye have been put to grief in manifold 
temptations, that the proof of your faith, 
being more precious than gold that perisheth 
though it is proved by fire, might be found 
unto praise and glory and honor at the rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ: Whom not having 
seen ye love; on Whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice greatly 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory: re- 
ceiving the end of your faith, even the sal- 
vation of your souls.”’ 


It seems clear that our Lord placed no 
less an estimate on the place His Resurrec- 
tion should have. When asked for a miracu- 
lous attestation that He was Messiah, He had 
but one answer. He tendered the miracle of 
the Resurrection. ‘‘No other sign should be 
given them.’’ No other would be necessary. 
All other miracles might have in themselves 
an element that might be called incidental or 
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accidental; this, the miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion, would be integral, essential, final—the 
keystone and logical climax of the entire 
scheme of the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Person, and the work of the Son of God. 

All, practically, who have meditated upon 
this mystery have given it this place as the 
outstanding fact upon which the Church rests 
its weight. ‘‘It touches Christianity to the 
quick,’’ says Strauss; ‘‘The Resurrection 
was the foundation of the Christian faith,’’ 
says Wellhausen; and, says Schmiedel, that 
corypheus of unbelief: ‘‘It seems accord- 
ingly in logie inevitable that if, at any time, 
it should come to be recognized that the Res- 
urrection of Jesus never happened, the 
Christian faith . . . would necessarily 
come to an end.”’ 

This, then, is the situation: ‘‘If Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are 
found false witnesses of God; because we 
have testified of God that He raised up 
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Christ: Whom He raised not up if so be that 
the dead rise not. . . . If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins. . . . If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
able.’ 

But, hark! what mean those heavenly 
voices? What are the words the angels in 
white raiment speak in the empty tomb? The 
words ring on across the ages: ‘‘Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, Which was 
crucified. He is not here: for He is risen, 
as He said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.’’ 

‘‘He is risen.?? Humanity can be really 
‘‘miserable’’ no more. Unless, as at the first, 
sin spoils our Paradise, no events can befall 
a redeemed soul which can make it really 
dejected. ‘‘Miserrimus,’’‘‘most miserable,”’’ 
is chiseled on a moss-grown stone in an 
ancient churchyard; but that could only be 
possible to one who knew nothing experi- 
mentally of His Savior. In Jesus Christ 
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“‘believing, ye rejoice greatly, with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.”’ 

Consider what this involves. There was 
a sting in death, as of that awful worm whose 
sting the ancient world shuddered before. 
Even the great Achilles is made by Homer 
to shudder as he dies, and exclaim that he 
would rather for the hire of a slave serve a 
lowborn clodhopper and live, than reign over 
all who had gone down into the awful gloom 
of death. There are no happy, no hopeful 
epitaphs on the gravestones of the pagan 
world. No, there was a sting in the dragon 
Death: there was a victory in the grave. 
Jesus Christ, whether or not He was the first 
to proclaim immortality, was the first, and 
the only one, to proclaim, it so the world— 
weary, heavy laden, wistful—would stop and 
listen. 

Jesus extracted the sting. He abolished 
the victory of the grave. He reduced death 
to an episode of transition, a curtained door- 
way into some ‘‘room’’ of which He spoke: 
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‘‘In My Father’s house are many mansions: 
I go to prepare a room for you. . . . And 
where I am, there shall ye be also.’’ Death 
is only the stepping into the ‘‘other room,”’ 
as one has said; another room in a house of 
many mansions, not far away, not oblivious 
or wan, but full of fresh delight, just across 
the threshold. 

We understand, then, that rare poem by 
Rossiter W. Raymond: 


“Beside the dead I knelt for prayer, 
And felt a Presence as I prayed. 

Lo! it was Jesus standing there. 
He smiled: ‘Be not afraid!’ ” 


“Lord, Thou hast conquered death, we know; 
Restore again to life,” I said, 

“This one who died an hour ago.” 
He smiled: “She is not dead!” 


“Asleep then, as Thyself didst say; 
Yet Thou canst lift the lids that keep 
Her prisoned eyes from ours away!” 
He smiled: “She doth not sleep!” 


“Nay then, tho’ haply she do wake, 
And look upon some fairer dawn, 
Restore her to our hearts that ache!” 

He smiled: “She is not gone!” 


“Alas! too well we know our loss, 
Nor hope again our joy to touch, 
Until the stream of death we cross.” 
He smiled: “There is no such!” 
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“Yet our beloved seem so far, 
The while we yearn to feel them near, 
Albeit with Thee we trust they are.” 
He smiled: “And I am here!” 


“Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 
Still walk unseen with us and Thee, 
Nor sleep, nor wander far away?” 
He smiled: “Abide in Me.” 


CHAPTER IV 
MARY MAGDALENE 


BEHOLD HOW HE LOVED. 


“He died for all. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 

“Father, I will that they also, whom Thou hast 
given Me, be with Me where I am.—Having loved His 
own which were in the world, He loved them unto the 
end.”—The Scriptures. 


“Where love is, there is Heaven.” 


“Dear little hands, I miss them so! 

All through the day, wherever I go— 

All through the night, how lonely it seems, 

For no little hands wake me out of my dreams. 

I miss them all through the weary hours, 

I miss them as others miss sunshine and flowers; 
Day time or night time wherever I go. 

Dear little hands, I miss them so.” 


CHAPTER IV 
MARY MAGDALENE 


IT was the woman of Magdala to whom, 
after His Resurrection, Jesus first appeared. 
There is a dash of pathos in this. It shows 
that the first revelation of the Resurrection 
was to holy love. Is it not always so? 
Mary of Magdala had been a denizen of 
that rich and worldly town in Galilee, a 
suburb, as it were, midway between Tiberias, 
which Herod had built in honor of the em- 
peror, and those much-frequented hot baths 
of Hamatta, not an hour’s walk to the south. 
Magdala was such a town as one might expect 
between such a city as Tiberias and the fash- 
ionable baths. Here had lived this Mary. 
Lightfoot makes her ‘‘a plaiter of hair,’’ a 
phrase indicating, at least then, a light char- 
acter, a woman of the world. From her seven 
devils had been cast out. We do not know 
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what was her grievous fault. It is gratuitous 
and quite unjust to identify her with the 
‘sinner’? in Luke. She may have been not a 
woman of the lower world, but simply a 
woman of the world; and its emptinesses and 
artificialities and pitfalls may have produced 
the alternating brilliancy and melancholy, 
fashionable frenzy and periods of sullen si- 
lence and despair, which chase so closely on 
the heels of a worldly life. She may have 
been simply rich and wretched; walking amid 
empty though garnished pleasures, getting 
that taste of hell which resembles fruit hang- 
ing on boughs of green and above lawns of 
velvet, but fruit stung with poison and rotten 
at the core. She had wealth, for the Scrip- 
ture says how when ‘‘it came to pass after- 
wards that He went through every city and 
village preaching and showing the glad tid- 
ings of the kingdom of God, and the twelve 
were with Him, . . . Mary, called Magdalene, 
out of whom went seven devils, . . . and many 
others . . . ministered to Him of their sub- 
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stance.’? She had substance, but she had de- 
mons; she had money—and haunting memo- 
ries, emptiness, melancholy, when, like Lady 
Macbeth, she sat by herself to. think. 

But now she had been the recipient of a 
great blessing. The demons were gone; old 
things had passed away; all life had become 
new. A new word had been given to her, a 
word of peace, the peace the Savior knew. 
That peace had come from holiness. And 
with it had come that new word—not ‘‘serve 
me,’’ but ‘‘I serve,’’ albeit she might have 
added, ‘‘I humbly love.’’? Holiness is not 
only what I am: it is equally what I do. 
Love serves. Love stoops to rise. 

It was with Mary of Magdala as with that 
wild, beautiful enchantress in that fearsome 
modern poem who was under the whip of an 
evil power, who tempted men so they fell, 
though she hated herself for her act, alter- 
nating between hilarity and despair, but who 
was touched by the pure one, the innocent 
one, and who found peace in modest, holy, 
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hidden service. ‘‘I serve’’ was thereafter 
written on the palimpsest of a saved, sweet, 
radiant soul. 

Mary of Magdala had followed the little 
group up from Galilee to the final scene. 
She had stood near when the agonies of the 
cross were inflicted; and when her Lord 
bowed suddenly His marred visage and died, 
it pierced her soul. ‘‘And the women which 
had come with Him out of Galilee followed 
after as He was carried to His grave in the 
garden.’’ The ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ wrings our 
hearts; but can we say less of Mary Mag- 
dalene? 

And now, ‘‘whilst it was yet dark,’’ she 
comes to the grave; a big boulder is against 
it, in the cliff in the rear of the garden. 

The stone, it is rolled away. The grave, 
it is empty. In the dim light of approach- 
ing day 


“Amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born,’’ 


Mary sees; she runs back to the disciples 
to break the news: ‘‘The grave is empty!’’ 
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‘*And these words appeared in their sight as 
idle talk; and they disbelieved.’’ But Peter 
and John ‘‘ran’’ to the Garden and the sep- 
ulcher and found it even as Mary had said. 
That sufficed; the grave had been rifled; they 
thought no more. They returned to the city. 

But Mary could not leave the Garden; the 
grave was empty, but the place was sacred. 
She is there again. Mary wept, because she 
knew not where they had flung the body taken 
from the grave. She did not enter the sep- 
ulcher; she stooped; she looked in; the body 
was not there. The sight of angels and their 
words do not seem out of place. They say, 
‘Why weepest thou?’’? She says, ‘‘ Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Him.’’? Ah! Mary, 
it is ‘‘my Lord,’’ ‘‘I know not’’—a personal 
ery in which ‘‘all but her own grief and her 
love are forgotten.’’? ‘‘When she had thus 
said, she turned herself back and beholdeth 
Jesus standing, and knew not it was Jesus.’’ 
To her, as to the others, Jesus was dead. 
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There was no expectation of His rising from 
the dead. His reference to Jonah was not 
yet understood. There was no such idea ex- 
tant as she was herself to attest. The Ro- 
mans looked on the future with derision; the 
Greeks, in spite of their dreams, with wistful 
ambiguity; the Jews scarcely with any idea 
of the renewal of an earthly existence, but 
the deliverance, simply, of a persisting per- 
sonality from the shade, the ‘‘dreary depths’’ 
(Moulton) of the under world. 

Again the question, but this time from 
the risen Christ, ‘‘Woman, why weepest 
thou?’’ and more, ‘‘Whom seekest thou?’’ 
‘“Whom?’’ He knew why she wept, and 
Whom she wept. It was Himself. ‘‘She, sup- 
posing Him to be the gardener, sayeth unto 
Him, Sir, if thou hast borne Him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take 
Him away.’’ So long as the world stands and 
rivers seek the sea, so long will this be told of 
the strength of love. There it was again, the 
love that knows only the word, ‘‘I serve.’’ 
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In that expression, the modern poem of a 
changed life, that transformation from world- 
liness to holiness, from haughty temptation 
to silent service, is brought to its climax. 
Love would in its weak arms bear away even 
the dead body of its Benefactor and Savior 
to some grave. 

‘* Jesus saith unto her, Mary.’’ So it was: 
He had said some days before that the Good 
Shepherd knoweth His sheep by name; and 
it was so. He knew hers still—and He knew 
Thomas’s and Peter’s. He knew Saul’s name 
on the Damascus road; He knows the names 
of all His sheep on all the roads and fields 
and streets of all the world. He knows yours 
and mine. ‘‘Mary.’’ ‘The work of art is 
perfect. ‘‘She saith unto Him’’—what? not 
friend, not Savior—it is ‘‘Rabboni.’’ The 
Hebrew words, with the accent of Galilee, 
‘“‘Master.’’ Love would serve still; she 
waited for some command, some wish. 

M. Renan, in those imaginative and to us 
somewhat sorrowful pages of his, makes this 
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the pivotal scene of the Resurrection. He 
makes the woman of Magdala turn, still weep- 
ing, from the grave, and, hearing a slight 
noise behind her, think the gardener has come 
suddenly up. She cries, ‘‘Where have ye 
taken my Lord?’’ Her answer is the famil- 
iar voice of the olden time: ‘‘Mary.’’ She 
turns to touch Him. He forbids; and as He 
forbids He disappears. It isa phantom. In 
reality she did not see; she did not hear. 
“But the miracle of love is accomplished. 
What Peter was unequal to, Mary has done. 
. . . Peter saw only the empty tomb; Mary 
alone so loved as to surpass nature, raise and 
vivify the phantom of a gentle and beautiful 
Master.’’? And go the Resurrection credit, 
the glory of it, the proclaiming of it, yes, the 
creation of it, belongs to Mary. And con- 
sequently, after Jesus, she, once Mary of 
Magdala, but now Mary of the Garden, is 
the founder of Christianity. Not Mary of 
Nazareth, but Mary of Magdala, is the mother 
of the Christian ages. 
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“‘T serve.’’ Jesus gave this Mary yet one 
more commission. The angels in the myste- 
rious light of the coming dawn, whilst the 
paschal moon still hung in the sky, had given 
her this message: ‘‘Go, tell the disciples to 
meet in Galilee.’’ Jesus said, ‘‘Go unto My 
brethren and say to them, I ascend to My 
Father and to your Father, to My God and to 
your God.’’? She went. And, going, she van- 
ishes from view. 


The first revelation of the Resurrection 
was to love, to holiness, to the heart that 
holiness has made like unto the object of its 
holy affection. It is always so. And often 
it is that to those that love not with a holy 
and therefore responsive heart, open to the 
heavenly attestations, no revelation is now 
made of the risen and ascended Christ; and 
no such revelation can be made. There is 
hope for what Moulton calls ‘‘reverent ag- 
nosticism,’’ for it may love as it gropes upon 
its way; but there is none for sneering ag- 
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nosticism; to such the Resurrection will ever 
remain an impossibility; and any theory, no 
matter how grotesque, will be accepted by 
such, rather than the plain and cumulative 
facts which prove it. They will deny, and 
they will fail. But not so the holy heart. 
Jesus said, ‘‘He that loveth Me shall be loved 
of My Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest Myself unto him.’’? Love will ery, 
‘‘Rabboni!’’ whilst those who know not the 
love of God will query, and stammer, and 
deny, and fail. In quite another key, a minor 
poet has caught this idea. It is the picture 
of a poet with a rusty coat and empty purse 
still singing of the way to Arcady! The rich 
and powerful and worldly-wise meets him in 
the way and implores him to confide in him 
the way to Arecady. The poet truly answers 
that he does not know just the place, but, he 
cries, he knows the way. 
“Across the clover and the snow, 


Across the frost, across the flowers— 
Through summer seconds and winter hours,” 
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he treads his way to Aready. And when the 
rich and powerful and worldly-wise old man, 
whose heart knows not love, again begs to 
know the way, the poet sings again: 

“What, know you not, old man (quoth he)— 

Your hair is white, your face is wise— 

That Love must kiss that Mortal’s eyes 
Who hopes to see fair Arcady? 
No gold can buy you entrance there; 
But beggared Love may go all bare— 
No wisdom won with weariness, 
But Love goes in with simple dress— 
No fame that wit could ever win; 
But only Love may lead Love in 

To Arcady, to Arcady.” 

As this little volume proceeds we shall 
refer to what Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll has 
called ‘‘the witness of the aureole,’’ the wit- 
ness of the love of God in the heart of man 
to the reality of the Resurrection—to the 
fulfillment, in short, of the Savior’s promise, 
‘‘He that loveth Me shall be loved of My 
Father, and I will love him and will mani- 
fest Myself unto him,’’ and that other prom- 
ise, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


shall see God.’’ 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DISCIPLES OF EMMAUS 


“And behold, two of them were going that very 
day to a village named Emmaus, which was threescore 
furlongs from Jerusalem. And they communed with 
each other of all these things which had happened. 
And it came to pass, while they communed and ques- 
tioned together, that Jesus Himself drew near, and 
went with them. But their eyes were holden that they 
should not know Him. And He said unto them, What 
communications are these that ye have one with an- 
other, aS ye walk? And they stood still, looking sad. 
And one of them, named Cleopas, answering said unto 
Him, Dost Thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not 
know the things which are come to pass in these days? 
And He said unto them, What things? And they said 
unto Him, The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth. 

. And they said one to another, Did not our hearts 
burn within us, while He talked with us by the way?”— 
The Scriptures. 


“And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand; 
I shall pass from sight, with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before,— 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me.” 


CHAPTER V . 
THE DISCIPLES OF EMMAUS 


AS that first Easter went on there were 
five appearances of the risen Lord. He ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalene alone, and after- 
wards to Mary, the mother of James, and 
the other women. Their report spread to 
the company of the disciples. It must have 
been a day of bewilderment; of suppressed 
excitement for fear of the Jews; of incre- 
dulity; of suspense: the dead had come to 
life. 

As the dusk settled over the hills that 
spring day two disciples who had been to 
the city started on their walk ‘‘into the coun- 
try’? (Mark 16:12) to their village home. 
They went towards the west. A few minutes 
and they are at the edge of the plateau. They 
turn; it may be to look once more at the 
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blood-stained city; in glory, but in gloom, it 
lies upon its ancient height of Jebus. How 
strange! it bears also the name of Salem, 
which is ‘‘Peace.’’ Peace in Jerusalem? 
what irony! They turn again and proceed. 
Every moment, as Edersheim puts it, ‘‘the 
air seems fresher and freer, as if with the 
scent of the mountains and the far-off breezes 
of the sea.’? There are circuitous paths 
through the hills, there are babbling streams, 
and low in the valley orange and lemon gar- 
dens, olive groves, shady nooks, and bright 
houses with their pergolas on which Spring 
was hanging her garlands of vine—and ris- 
ing above it ‘‘lovely Emmaus.’’ The two 
left the Roman road and took the path to 
the valley. 

‘‘And they talked together of all these 
things which had happened.’’ What ‘‘had 
happened’’? Something ‘‘had happened’’. 
All sound and historical criticism concedes 
that. What ‘‘happened’’ has changed the 
face of human history, has opened a new door 
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in the universe, has made man in very truth 
a citizen of eternity. But as for these dis- 
ciples, they ‘‘questioned’’ together of the 
stories the women had told. They communed 
and questioned together. What could it all 
mean? 

The twilight deepened. Already the sun 
had dipped behind the Judean hills; the glory 
of the sunset—that glory which the Roman 
shepherds saw in the sunrise and sunset of 
the Appenines, and of which the Apostle 
shows some feeling when, from his prison in 
Rome, he writes to the Colossians of ‘‘ Christ 
in you the hope of glory’’—the glory of the 
sunset may have shot up the drifting clouds 
an Easter thought; it may have hinted of 
that light which never till now had been on 
land or sea, the light of a vague but growing 
Easter hope, never to be dimmed. Taster 
shines more plainly now. 

And while they talked, and walked as they 
talked, ‘‘ Jesus Himself drew near and went 
with them... . And He said unto them, What 
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words are these that ye passed to and fro 
with one another as ye walked? And they 
stood still, looking sad.’’ Such a question 
brought the two to a standstill. They ex- 
pressed surprise. ‘‘Dost Thou even sojourn 
in Jerusalem and knowest not the things 
which are come to pass there in these days? 
and He said unto them, What things?’’ Well 
might that Stranger use those words. 
‘‘What things?’’ The things of that week 
just gone—Gethsemane, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, the scourge, the cross, Calvary, the 
Garden tomb, the Resurrection—did the 
Stranger live those experiences all over again 
as He said, ‘‘What things?’’ Dost Thou, O 
Christ, remember those ‘‘things”’ still? 

The three companions talked as they 
walked; the two told the One the story, and 
the Stranger said, ‘‘O unknowing men, and 
slow of heart to believe, after all the prophets 
have spoken! Behooved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things and to enter into His 
glory?’’ To suffer—and to enter into glory; 
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the old, well-worn path; even the only-be- 
gotten and well-beloved Son was not exempt 
from that path. ‘‘It became Him, for Whom 
are all things, and by Whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering.’’ Man is not born to soar merely, 
to mount up on wings as eagles, to see vis- 
ions and the far ideal; he is born also to 
run toward it and not weary, and after all 
has faded, still to walk, and, O God, not faint. 
‘And one of the Elders answered, saying 
unto me, What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes? and whence came they? 
And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. 
And he said to me, These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and have made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God. . . . And 
He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them, and the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall lead them unto 
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living fountains of waters; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.’? It 
behooved even the only-begotten Son of the 
Father first to suffer, and then to enter into 
His glory. ‘‘And he said, O man, greatly 
beloved, fear not: peace be unto thee; be 
strong, yea, be strong. And when he had 
spoken unto me, I was strengthened, and 
said, Let my lord speak; for thou hast 
strengthened me.’’ 

‘‘And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself.’’ 
Those expositions could but have borne espe- 
cially upon His great question, ‘‘ Behooved it 
not the Christ to suffer’’—the sacrifice, the 
atonement by a vicarious death—‘‘and to 
enter into His glory,’’ the Resurrection, the 
Shepherd leading his trains of sheep up the 
steeps to immortality, up ‘‘into His glory,’’ 
the glory He, Victor and Savior, has for ever 
more at the right hand of God? 

It is perfectly evident from this use of 
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the Scriptures that Jesus Christ considered 
Himself the center of the Scriptures. ‘‘Ye 
search the Scriptures, . . . they testify of 
Me,’’? He had said before. Moses and the 
prophets, in some way, often dim, prophesied, 
anticipated, and needed Jesus Christ. He 
came to ‘‘fulfill’’ them. The Gospels and 
Epistles look back to Jesus Christ and are 
unintelligible without Him; and the Apoca- 
lypse, again, as at the first, looks forward 
to the consummation when at the sound of 
the name of Jesus every knee shall bow. 
Jesus Christ is the central figure of the Bible. 


And He is the central figure of the human 
race. The history of the world shows a cry 
and a preparation for His coming. His 
coming and His errand make it intelligible. 
He resolved its enigma; He gives it its im- 
pulse towards a divine, 


“A far-off, divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves.” 


It is B. C. and A. D.—‘‘before Christ’’ 
and the ‘‘year of our Lord’’; history centers 
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in the Person of Jesus Christ. Men build 
their arguments and demonstrate the divine 
origin of Christianity from its historical ef- 
fects, its resident power. Christ is in the 
Churches, and ‘‘the Churches are the moral 
universities of the world.’’ It is more than 
ever true that Origen was correct in saying 
that Christianity can stand speechless in the 
world’s judgment hall, knowing that its 
works bear witness that it is of God. The 
ages are Christocentric. Grant that the 
progress of Christ’s standards are slow, con- 
sider the difficulties in the midst of which 
that progress is made. Christianity has in 
itself social and racial regeneration, because 
of its resident power, its ever-present Head, 
Who died for us and rose again, showed us 
the way, and ever liveth to die no more. 
We follow the gleam. 


The whole course of their national his- 
tory, says Westcott, became luminous with a 
purpose that spring twilight, as the Stranger 
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to those disciples brought that history forth. 
Their hearts burned as He spoke. He was 
fulfilling His promise: ‘‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am 
T in the midst.’? They drew into the village; 
they constrained Him, saying, ‘‘ Abide with 
us; it is evening; the day is far spent.’’ ‘‘He 
went in with them; and it came to pass that 
as He sat with them at meat, He took bread 
and blessed it, and gave to them. And their 
eyes were opened and they knew Him, and 
He vanished out of their sight.’’ 

They knew Him in the breaking of bread. 
Was not that common evening meal to them a 
sacrament? By it had they not discovered 
Christ? Yes, thank God. Every act of com- 
munion with Christ is a sacrament. It was, 
and is, His pledge and way of stooping to 
men. His fellowship with men, His instruc- 
tion of men, it is all sacramental. The 
Church has two sacraments; humanity has 
myriads. For there are as many avenues of 
communion with Christ as there are expe- 
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riences of life; Jesus taught us that in the 
parables. He draws near to us in friend- 
ship, ‘‘when we speak of our highest hope, 
and of our greatest sorrows,’’ when we talk 
of that which is deepest in our life. He draws 
near when we are sad; He draws near us 
along life’s wayside, and evermore at the 
common table. Therefore we say ‘‘grace’’ 
at our common meal. Nay, more, He said, 
‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end.’’ 


“We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown. 


“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 

And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


“The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


The path through the hills and the Roman 
road were covered in no time, seemingly. 
The two found the eleven gathered together 
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and them that were with them, saying, ‘‘The 
Lord is risen indeed, and has appeared unto 
Simon.’’ The two rehearsed their story, and 
even whilst they spake He himself stood 
in the midst and said, ‘‘Peace.’’ Thus there 
were five appearances that first Easter day. 


“Jesus, where’er Thy people meet, 

There they behold Thy mercy-seat; 
Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found, 
And every place is hallowed ground. 


“For Thou, within no walls confined, 
Dost dwell with those of humble mind; 
Such ever bring Thee where they come, 
And, going, take Thee to their home.” 

Blessed Easter, with thy revelation of the 
companionship, ever real, of the risen Savior 
and Friend! And blessed Bible ‘‘testifying”’ 
of Him, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, 


. . . and the Word was God.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THOMAS THE DOUBTER 


“Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.” 


“If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 


“And as they spake unto the people .. . the 
Sadducees [unbelievers] came upon them, being grieved 
that they taught the people, and preached through 
Jesug the resurrection from the dead. And they laid 
hands on them and put them in hold until the next day.” 


“They took knowledge of them, that they had been 
with [the risen] Jesus.” 


“Lord, I believe Thy precious blood, 
Which, at the mercy-seat of God, 
Forever doth for sinners plead, 

For me, e’en for my soul, was shed. 


“Lord, I believe were sinners more 

Than sands upon the ocean shore, 

Thou hast for al] a ransom paid, 

For all a full atonement made. 

—Nicolaus L. Zinzendorf. Tr. by J. Wesley. 


CHAPTER VI 
THOMAS THE DOUBTER 


WE have spoken of the place the Resurrec- 
tion occupies in the Christian system. It is, 
and from the first has been, the supreme ere- 
dential. But being a miracle—and a miracle 
being understood as an event or effect con- 
trary to the established constitution and 
course of things, a deviation from the known 
laws of Nature, an event transcending the 
laws by which the universe is governed—the 
Resurrection of Jesus has been met with 
doubt, not to say unbelief; nor could we ex- 
pect it to be otherwise. We contemplate the 
universe, the microcosmic worlds beneath, 
and the old and unworn face of the heavens 
above us, and we find the very existence and 
continuity of the universe predicated upon ~ 
laws which are unfailing, unyielding, and 
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everywhere operative. In the midst of this 
universe creeps, or stands for a moment of 
time, man. He is in the midst of this struc- 
ture of the universe; he is a part, and at first 
sight only an infinitesimal part, of it. Ex- 
perience shows that he is under its laws, sub- 
ject to them, and ruthlessly overtaken by 
them. The coming of a dead person back to 
life is evidently such ‘‘a deviation from the 
known laws of Nature’’ that it seems easier 
to believe that any number of so-called wit- 
nesses had been deceived, than to believe that 
the uniformity of the physical universe had 
been suspended. This, in substance, states 
the argument of skepticism. It is easier to 
believe in the fallibility of a few persons 
than to believe that the unalterable laws 
under which the universe subsists, and by 
which it holds together, have been set at 
naught. 

Some have met the Easter story with a 
flat denial. The Resurrection is impossi- 
ble, therefore incredible. ‘‘The supernat- 
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ural is equivalent to the absurd,’’ said M. 
Reville. ‘‘Miracles do not happen,’’ said 
Harnack. For that matter, are we not all 
affected by the fact that we are modern men, 
touched by the scientific presuppositions 
which are in the very atmosphere? A bril- 
liant agnostic, who in a large degree has 
the ear of England and America, meets the 
Christian’s proposition, that Jesus did rise 
from the dead, with this counter-proposition: 
‘‘Christians are fond of saying that the 
Resurrection is one of the best attested facts 
in history. I hold that the evidence for the 
Resurrection would not be listened to in a 
court of law, and is quite inadmissible in a 
court of cool and impartial reason.’’ Profes- 
sor Lake, of Leyden, quotes a scientist as 
saying that the Resurrection of a really dead 
body is a ‘‘violation of the best ascertained 
laws of physics, chemistry, and physiology; 
were the testimony fifty times stronger than 
it is, any hypothesis would be more popular 
than that.’’ 
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Among the diverse personalities which 
made up the Twelve, scarcely one is so inter- 
esting and charming as Thomas. He was 
sincere, gentle; but he was by nature a ques- 
tioner, a scientist. He appears tender to the 
limit of abandon; but he still must ask how 
and what, with all the deep pain of doubt. 
‘“We know not whither Thou goest, how can 
we know the way?’’ That is Thomas. 

And now the tragedy of the crucifixion 
had crushed him. It would seem that any 
companionship save his own thought was in- 
tolerable. On that first Easter, ‘‘Thomas,’’ 
says the Gospel, ‘‘one of the Twelve, was not 
with them when Jesus came. The other dis- 
ciples therefore said unto him, We have seen 
the Lord. They told it to him again and 
again [ é\eyov ]. But he said unto them, Ex- 
cept I shall see in His hand the print of the 
nails and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I 
will not believe.’? He meant he could not, for 
he was not perverse. If this painful incre- 
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dulity could be found among the Hleven, how 
much more must we expect it—and answer 
it—in this our modern world of chemistry 
and physiology, of atomic laws and biological 
sequences. 

A whole week passed. Thomas was still 
in suspense. And the second first day of the 


week came around. ‘‘The disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them. Then came 
Jesus . . . and stood in the midst and said, 


Peace be unto you. Then said He to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger and behold 
My hands; and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into My side; and be not faith- 
less, but believing.’’ But says Scripture, 
‘‘Thomas answered and said unto Him, My 
Lord and My God.’’ He saw; he heard; he 
felt within the Savior’s power; he needed not 
to thrust forward his finger; the force of the 
Resurrection was his. His ‘‘Lord’’ had come 
back again. And, suddenly, He is become his 
‘“‘God’’? also—a tremendous, an instantane- 
ous conversion. 
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The word translated ‘‘faithless’’ does not 
imply rebuke, except that it warns Thomas 
not to put himself in the way of losing his 
faith. The words are a warning to us, still; 
for there is such a thing as getting into the 
way of losing faith. In this instance it was 
by neglecting a means of grace. Thomas 
would never be found doing that again. 

It is very interesting to note that this 
narrative concerning doubting Thomas oc- 
eurs of all places in the Gospel of John. 
Moreover, the narrative proceeds to say that 
‘‘many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of His disciples which are not writ- 
ten in this book; but these are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ.’’ 
Consider, John’s is the Gospel of the inner 
life; it is the Gospel of holiness and mys- 
ticism. Holy people are too often impatient 
with the doubter, the eritic—Higher Criti- 
cism, if you please. But this very Gospel of 
the inner life shows us what is the true atti- 
tude of holiness towards doubt. In it Christ 
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does not rebuke the appeal for proof. Love 
does not anathematize. Man is the argonaut, 
the questioner, the explorer—the doubter, if 
you will; but as he fares forth on his quest, 
weighing anchor because he has to, ques- 
tioning, asking, demanding proof, God be 
praised! he may yet have in his hand, and 
in his heart, the Gospel of John, the tran- 
scendant booklet of the inner life. The Kel- 
vins and Newtons and Keplers and Galileos 
may also have the Christ of love in their 
breasts. However, lest some presume, lest 
they forget what is the heart of the Gospel 
and drift from the fellowship of Christian 
believers, lest they stop church-going, thus 
putting themselves in the way of losing their 
faith, we may bring to mind that had Thomas 
been present when Jesus appeared to the 
Ten, he would have been saved his long 
anguish of suspense. 


It is related of Dr. Thomas Arnold, of 
Rugby, that when he was suddenly stricken 
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with his final agony, he was seen lying still, 
‘¢with his hands clasped, his lips moving, and 
his eyes raised upwards as if engaged in 
prayer. When all at once he repeated firmly 
and earnestly: ‘And Jesus said unto him, 
Thomas, because thou hast seen, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed.’ ’’ Amen. 


The Resurrection has been a stumbling- 
block through the ages; but countless multi- 
tudes, led by the ‘‘many infallible proofs,’’ 
have seen and by faith have entered in. The 
door is open. ‘‘If any man will do His will, 
he shall know.’?’ Thomas doubted; and he 
believed. He had offered to die with Jesus. 
In a sense, he did so at that moment he 
eried, ‘‘My Lord’’ and ‘‘My God.’’ The old 
Thomas dies, and, behold, the new Thomas is 
risen from that date. His life is hid with 
Christ in God. He doubts no more. The 
‘*Acta Thome,’’ which goes back to the sec- 
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ond century, informs us, in legend, that at the 
division of the field of the world Thomas was 
allotted India. To make it possible to go, he 
sold himself as a slave. Like his Lord, he 
was a carpenter; in his captivity he toiled in 
making a palace; and all his gain from it he 
gave to the poor. He lived an evangelist; he 
died a martyr. ‘‘He preached far and near.’’ 
The doubter had passed from the darkness 
into the Easter dawn. 

May it be so with any questioner who 
reads this little book. Jesus does not repulse 
you. He is risen and He is near. He knew 
~Thomas’s doubt whilst as yet Thomas was 
alone, lonely, disturbed, ‘‘in the way of a lost 
faith’’; He knows your doubt, your wonder, 
and your skepticism as you go to the cemetery 
and as you come back to a desolated fireside 
after you have lingered among the trees and 
by the grave. He knows. Come to Jesus— 
to the Jesus of the Gospels—to the Jesus who 
explained and glorified death—and you shall 
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‘‘know of the doctrine, whether it be of God 
or whether it be of man.’’ ‘‘T know whom I 
have believed, and I am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
to Him against that day.’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
“MANY INFALLIBLE PROOFS” 


‘Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and 
shall come forth.”—John 5: 28. 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die: 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just. 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 
—Tennyson. 


“Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play!” 


“Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 
—Whittier. 


“And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of them 
which are saved shall walk in the light of it: and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory and honor into 
it. And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: 
for there shall be no night there.”—Rev, 21: 22-25. 


CHAPTER VII 
“MANY INFALLIBLE PROOKFS ” 


U P to this point we have proceeded as if 
the Resurrection actually occurred. If now 
we ask to be convinced that it did occur, we 
are not irreverent; it is rather an act of dis- 
cipleship. Some doubter—and who is there 
who is not wistful?—may be perusing these 
pages; his cause we would take up. Nor can 
it be displeasing to Him who condescended 
“‘to show Himself alive after a fashion by 
many infallible proofs, that we might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing, we might have life through His 
name.’’ Immediately let it be said that for 
the moment we must distinguish between the 
fact of the Resurrection and its form or na- 
ture. Then let us proceed: 

1. Jesus died and was buried. As to this 
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fact each of the Gospels speaks with particu- 
larity. Paul asserts it. No critic holds that 
Jesus did not die. This is fact number one. 

2. The disciples believed that Jesus rose 
from the dead. The critics do not doubt this. 
One says: ‘‘ Whatever else these first Chris- 
tians believed, they unquestionably believed 
in the empty tomb. It is as certain as any- 
thing can be that the humble heroes who first 
proclaimed the gospel of Jesus to mankind 
were justified in declaring that they had re- 
ceived their commission from His own lips, 
after cruel priests and ignorant fanatics be- 
heved that they had silenced Him forever.’’ 
Another, the author of ‘‘The Creeds of 
Christendom,’’ says: ‘‘It seems to us certain 
that the apostles believed in the Resurrection 
of Jesus with absolute conviction. Nothing 
short of such a belief could have sustained 
them through what they had to endure, or 
given them enthusiasm for what they had 
TOMCO;"? 

Consider what this means: The Resurrec- 
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tion was everywhere denied. The disciples 
themselves disbelieved. In Mark we read 
that when Mary Magdalene ‘‘went and told 
them that she had been with Him, as they 
mourned and wept, they . . . believed not.’’ 
When the disciples hurried back from Em- 
maus with the glorious news and ‘‘told it to 
the residue, neither believed they them.’’ 
Luke records that when the women returned 
and ‘‘told these things unto the apostles, 
their words seemed to them as idle tales, and 
they believed them not.’’ Matthew tells that 
when Jesus met the Eleven in Galilee, ‘‘some 
doubted.’’ John’s record we have already 
seen. Doubt was everywhere; and ‘‘all His 
disciples forsook Him and fled.’’ 

Moreover, the fierce hatred of the Jewish 
leaders, whose hands still sweated with the 
erucifixion of Jesus, would blaze with yet 
fiercer heat should it be spread abroad that 
the One they had tortured was in fact all He 
had claimed to be, and in proof had risen 
from the dead. They would see in it the 
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proof of their guilt—their conviction, not 
His; Pilot and Herod in the criminal dock, 
not Jesus; the curse on them as on the sleep- 
less, footsore, Wandering Jew of myth and 
history, not on Him whom they had cruci- 
fied. This was the atmosphere in which 
the panic-stricken disciples awoke that first 
Easter. It was as Jesus had said, ‘‘I will 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad.’’ The cry had 
gone forth, ‘‘Leave Him alone; every man to 
his own.’? When Napoleon had launched his 
last squadron against Wellington and Water- 
loo was over, he cried, ‘‘All is lost; every 
man for himself.’’ The disciples were be- 
wildered, numb, scattered; they had lost 
out. Would a bald le, immediately, on 
the spot, within sight of the cross still 
standing in its socket, with the dead body 
rotting in the grave as its subject, in a 
moment transform such men into optim- 
ists, full of joy, full of a tranquil faith, 
full of such rapture as Stephen had, who 
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within a few days was to win martyrdom? 
What took them, craven and scattered, and 
made them bold as lions? A lie? They 
were already doubters. They were broken- 
hearted. They had abandoned hope. And 
yet these men it was who—not ultimately, but 
immediately; not in a remote land, but in the 
presence of the cross—with radiant faith de- 
clared they had seen Jesus. Nothing less 
than the actuality of their professed experi- 
ence of the Resurrection furnishes a suffi- 
cient explanation for this psychological fact. 
Please explain this before denying their tes- 
timony. The New Testament becomes unin- 
telligible unless the testimony of the disci- 
ples is true. In truth there would have been 
no gospel; for the foundation of the Gos- 
pels—namely, the Resurrection of Christ— 
was believed and preached long before any 
Gospel was written. This is fact number 
two. 

3. The Sanhedrin took precisely that 
ground; they said it was a fraud and a lie. 
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They hired soldiers to say the disciples had 
broken into the cliff in the night and had 
stolen the dead body and hid it. Some 
sneerers seem to believe this still; but there 
are two answers: First, the tomb was empty; 
if the soldiers themselves stole the body, they 
would have produced it and put forever to 
sleep the claim of the Resurrection. Instead, 
they scourged, imprisoned, stoned, killed. 
Second, if the disciples stole it, they would 
have had the dead body before their eyes and 
been guilty of imposture and fraud, when 
they knew they were inviting a similar fate 
to that which had overtaken Christ. Men do 
not go to martyrdom for a known lie. They 
were scourged, imprisoned, killed; nor did 
they fight back. They had ‘‘the mind of 
Christ’’ now living within them, which could 
neither kill nor lie. Consider the transforma- 
tion of John, the Son of Thunder; he writes 
the Gospel and those lyrics of love and holi- 
ness. Would a lie lead him to do that? 
When the sneerer has accounted for the 
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Christian character which blossomed after 
Pentecost, that glorious and tender force of 
love let loose in the world, he may well con- 
tend that the Resurrection was the creation 
of frauds and liars. This is fact number 
three. 

4. The Book of Acts, of which so keen a 
scholar as Professor Ramsay puts the author 
among the historians of the first rank, rests 
its whole weight on the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. This is fact number 
four. 

5. If the later dates assigned to Galatians 
(A. D. 56), Corinthians (57), Romans (58)— 
although Harnack and Ramsay put them each 
about five years earlier—are correct, we have 
a body of literature sent, as it were, to the 
London, Paris, Berlin, or Chicago of that 
age, all as early as from twenty to thirty 
years after the crucifixion, which bear a di- 
rect witness to the Resurrection, and make it 
the Central Sun of the literature. One of the 
letters says that two hundred and fifty eye- 
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witnesses were still alive by whom the Resur- 
rection could be proved at first hand. This 
literature, in truth the whole New Testament, 
is an impossibility without the Resurrection. 
This is fact number five. 

6. We might call attention to the testi- 
mony of the early literature touching this 
matter. For instance, a fresh illustration: 
Professor J. Rendell Harris lately discovered 
at the Convent of St. Catherine, at the base 
of Mt. Sinai, the long-lost Apology of Aris- 
tides, which was presented to the Emperor 
Hadrian about A. D. 170. We find in it these 
words: ‘‘The Christians reckoned the begin- 
ning of their religion from Jesus Christ, who 
is named the Son of God Most High. He was 
pierced by the Jews; and He died, and was 
buried, and they say that after three days He 
arose and ascended to Heaven.’’ Then there 
is the ‘Teaching of the Twelve,’’ which goes 
back to about the first century. It bears a 
like unequivocal testimony. This is fact 
number six. 
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7. The experience of Paul. Who is this 
Paul? He was a gigantic intellect, worthy 
to be ranked with the greatest Judaism has 
given the human race from Moses to Spinoza 
and Kant. He was a profound scholar, he 
shared with the Sanhedrin the hatred of 
Christ, and persecuted those who taught the 
Resurrection. According to Harnack, it was 
within a year of the death of Christ that this 
persecutor, who knew of the death, but 
scoffed at the Resurrection, and who sin- 
cerely thought that in harrying the Christian 
community he was really doing God a service, 
was converted. He claimed that he saw and 
heard Christ. From that moment he was 
gentle, forgiving, proud to be the bond-slave 
of the meek and lowly Jesus. To his dying 
day, says Hatch, he never ceased to believe 
and to preach that he had seen Jesus. How 
will we account for Saul becoming Paul, his 
lyrics of the thirteenth of 1 Corinthians, his 
counsels that the servant of Jesus must not 
strive, his zeal for One who had actually 
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been tortured with thieves on the unspeak- 
able cross? This is fact number seven. 

8. On the very day of Pentecost Peter 
began his preaching ministry: ‘‘Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words;’’ and again: ‘‘ Men 
and brethren, let me speak freely unto you. 
This Jesus hath God raised up wherewith we 
all are witnesses.’’ ‘‘Let all the House of 
Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
that same Jesus Which ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.’’ And when some were 
‘‘pricked in their heart and said unto Peter 
and to the rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?’’? Peter imme- 
diately rang out the keynote of the gospel, 
‘‘Repent and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of your sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.’’ That is the gospel 
in a single sentence; and it is based on the 
Resurrection. This is fact number eight. 

9. The spread of Christianity. A de- 
structive critic writes: ‘‘The notion that a 
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suddenly converted Paul permeated Asia 
Minor and the Balkan Peninsula within the 
space of twenty years with the gospel of a 
Christ who had hitherto been unknown there, 
and set up a number of Christian institutions 
there, is a miracle beside which all the others 
related in ecclesiastical history are mere 
child’s play.’’ Nevertheless it is a fact. 
There it stands. Within those twenty years 
the faith of the Nazarene and its heavenly 
transformations had spread not only through 
Judea and Galilee, but through Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, along the southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and from the 
Euphrates to the Upper Nile. The quarry 
out of which the infant Church was built is 
shown forth in the Epistles; it is elaborated 
in the Epistle to the Church at Corinth—that 
emporium of Mediterranean trade and learn- 
ing, the Venice of its time. In that letter 
we learn that the Resurrection was the very 
fount and substance of the infant Church: 
“‘Tf the dead are not raised, neither did 
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Christ rise; and if Christ be not risen, the 
whole substance of faith is vain.’’ The 
spread of Christianity was based upon the 
preaching and the idyllic life of the beau- 
tiful communities which had tested the power 
of a risen Savior to save them and keep them 
saved from sin, so they welcomed the death 
of martyrs, or lived in loving martyrdom for 
each other. Let the doubter read the story 
of ‘‘Callista,’’? by John Henry Newman, and 
then ask how we account for the spread of a 
Christianity which no tiger’s claws could kill 
and no flames burn to its death. The red 
rose and the Easter lily blossomed still, 
though hacked with sword and torn in the 
amphitheater during ten long and fierce per- 
secutions. This is fact number nine. 

10. Whence came the Lord’s day or 
Sunday? The Jewish Christians at first con- 
tinued to attend the temple and synagogue 
services, but immediately they began assem- 
bling on the first day of the week. And why? 
Because on that day their Lord had come 
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back from the dead. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple worship had be- 
come no longer popular, the seventh day suc- 
cumbed altogether to the first. The Gentile 
Christians never did keep the seventh day. 
‘“‘Theirs was the Lord’s day from the begin- 
ning.’? This is fact number ten. 

11. Easter. Strangely enough, within a 
lifetime of the death of Christ there arose a 
dispute as to the date on which the Church 
should celebrate His Resurrection. The con- 
troversy has no bearing on its doctrinal im- 
port; there would have been no controversy 
had there been no Resurrection. It threat- 
ened the peace of the Church. In the interest 
of peace, therefore, the aged Polycarp, who 
himself was among those who had known the 
Apostle John, came to Rome. The contro- 
versy only shows the intensity with which 
the Resurrection was believed. This is fact 
number eleven. 

12. All these evidences thus far given 
converge now in this: Who is it that has 
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risen from the dead? Not Pilate, not Herod; 
such a proclamation as that would have been 
so incongruous as to have been ridiculous. 
It was the Resurrection of Jesus, Whom the 
ages have credited with a sweet and sinless 
goodness, which is itself a miracle, Who 
comes forth in the Resurrection. He makes 
the Resurrection harmonious with reason. 
Who is it? ‘‘To the historical person of 
Christ,’’ said Strauss, ‘‘belongs all in His life 
that exhibits His religious perfection.’’ ‘‘He 
lives in the bosom of God by uninterrupted 
communication,’’ said Renan; ‘‘whatever 
may be the surprises of the future, Jesus will 
never be surpassed. His worship will grow 
young without ceasing; His legend will call 
forth tears without end; His sufferings will 
melt the noblest hearts. All ages will pro- 
claim that among the sons of men there is 
none born greater than Jesus.’’ There is 
nothing incongruous in the Resurrection if 
once we study the Person of Whom it is af- 
firmed. This is fact number twelve. 
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13. Consider now the subject-matter of 
the preaching which scattered the Church far 
and wide. Harnack gives much of a volume 
to it (‘‘Expansion of Christianity,’’ Vol. I). 
And where is there a picture more entranc- 
ing? The subject of the preaching was not 
power or culture, Rome or Athens; rather it 
was: ‘‘I was hungry and ye fed Me; I was 
thirsty and ye gave Me drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took Me in; I was naked and 
ye clothed Me; I was sick and ye visited Me. 
I was in prison and ye came to Me. . 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, My brethren, ye did it unto Me.’’ It 
was the preaching of love and charity that 
shone so brilliantly through the midnight pa- 
gan world. ‘‘God is love,’’ ‘‘God so loved the 
world,’’ ‘‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another,’’ and this, writ- 
ten to the community in that giddy, cultured, 
rich Corinth: ‘‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love, I am become sounding brass or a clang- 
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ing symbol.’’ The preaching rose even to 
this heavenly height: ‘‘Love your enemies.”’ 
As Harnack observed, ‘‘It was the new lan- 
guage of love.’’ Ji was new. It was a new 
and living force in the hearts of men (so 
graphically depicted by Ullhorn) in that 
pagan world of wolves. This was the power, 
the resident and ever-present power be- 
stowed by the risen and ever-present and self- 
evidencing Christ. It was the power of 
saving love. As Denny observes, the apostles 
did not preach the Resurrection of Jesus 
itself as a mere fact; what they preached was 
the gospel of the Resurrection; its moral 
significance and tremendous motive power. 
In all this is not the supernatural natural? 
Is not the Resurrection harmonious with our 
ideas of the universe? Is it not what we 
would expect? Peter, at Pentecost, declared 
it was not possible that such a One as Jesus 
should ‘‘be holden of death.’? Even so. 
The Infinite, the Compassionate, the Sav- 
ior, ‘‘could not be holden of death.’’ The 
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Person of Jesus implies His Resurrection. 
He is risen and is transforming the hearts 
of men. M. Pressense aptly said, ‘‘One res- 
urrection at least can not be denied; namely, 
the resurrection of the world.”’’ 


We build these twelve boulders, cubes of 
granite, into the arch on which Christianity 
rises. When the skeptic has taken each sev- 
eral boulder of fact away, he may possibly 
put something in their place. But Christian- 
ity is there. It is a mass of facts. Quite 
likely the skeptic will scarcely expect to take 
all these supports away and leave Christian- 
ity suspended in mid-air. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE HEART 


“We speak that we have known.” 


“How happy, gracious Lord, are we, 

Divinely drawn to follow Thee! 
Whose hours divided are 

Betwixt the mount and multitude; 

Our day is spent in doing good, 
Our night in praise and prayer. 


“The winter’s night, the summer’s day, 
Glide imperceptibly away, 
Too short to sing Thy praise; 
Too few we find the happy hours, 
And haste to join those heavenly powers 
In everlasting lays. 
—Charles Wesley. 


“We read that in the cities of Russia, at the begin- 
ning of every Easter day, when the sun is just rising, 
men and women go about the streets greeting each 
other with the information, ‘Christ is risen.’ BEvery 
man knows it. But this is an illustration of how a 
man, when his heart is full of a thing, wants to tell it 
to his brethren. He does not care if the brother knows 
it already. He goes and tells it to him again. And so, 
when the truth of Christ’s gospel shall come so home 
to each and every one of us that all men shall be 
filled with the glad intelligence, and tell the story of 
how men are living in the freedom of their heavenly 
Father, it shall not be needful to have a revival of re- 
ligion.”—Phillips Brooks. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE HEART 


W E have spoken of the conversion of Paul 
as a credential of the Resurrection. It is 
one of the strongest. Here was a Pharisee, 
a perfect man, a scholar, a zealot, combining 
the learning of Gamaliel with the zeal of 
Peter the Hermit, harrying for conscience’ 
sake the little band of Christians not only in 
Jerusalem, where he had charge of the 
stoning of Stephen, but everywhere, gallop- 
ing even to Damascus. On that errand to 
Damascus that fateful day, he met, as he 
affirmed, the risen Christ. From that moment 
he was a changed man. He was no less an 
intellectual giant; he was no dreamer; but he 
was from henceforth identified with Christ 
by a real, vital force of personal communion. 
He wore a cross: he died daily. O Paul, how 
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could you do that? Instead of persecuting, 
he wrote to Timothy, ‘‘The Lord’s servant 
must not strive, but be gentle to all; apt to 
peace, forbearing, in meekness correcting 
them that oppose themselves.’’ He was at 
home on Mars’ Hill; he was a gentleman of 
culture, always a man of reason; he was a 
poet (in the original meaning). But Francis 
of Assisi did not more readily suffer for 
the name of Christ. He almost invented the 
word forgive. At least that word of Jesus 
sounds like a soft harp through every day of 
his life; it echoes in his letter sent by the run- 
away slave; it seems to be his first word. 
And yet for all this the persecution of Paul 
was scarcely more remarkable than that of 
Augustine, or Bunyan, or Sam Hadley, or 
multiplied thousands of others, whose de- 
formed lives have been transformed into the 
image of holy and humble and self-forgetting 
love. 

This interior witness to the Resurrection 
has abode in the Church till this hour. It is 
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there and it is a valid witness. It is the wit- 
ness of conversion, of sanctification, of holi- 
ness, or religious experience, as we say. Pro- 
fessor Inge, in his Bampton lectures on 
Christian Mysticism, shows how men have 
claimed to have a direct consciousness of 
the presence of Christ, that these ‘‘men of 
acknowledged and pre-eminent saintliness 
agree very closely in what they tell us about 
God. They tell us that they have arrived at 
an unshakable conviction, not based on in- 
ference, but on immediate experience, that 
God is a Spirit with whom the human spirit 
ean hold intercourse, . . . that the path of 
the just is like a shining light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. As 
they have toiled up the narrow way the Spirit 
has spoken to them of Christ, and has en- 
lightened the eyes of their understanding, 
till they have at last begun to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, and to be 
filled with all the fullness of God.’’ This is 
not surprising. It is in perfect harmony with 
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the person and the mission of the Son. In 
Christian experience we find a living, ever- 
flowering demonstration of the reality of a 
living and consciously present Christ. 

When the psychologists have completed 
their task of analyzing the so-called religious 
states of feeling, assigning much of them to 
subjective states of the mind instead of to 
divine interpositions, there still remains a 
residuum of conscious fact which can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that 
the Spirit brings to man the blessed presence 
of the risen Christ. For example, is there no 
evidential value in this experience of Mrs. 
Jonathan Edwards? 


‘‘Last night was the sweetest night I ever 
had in my life. I never before, for so long a 
time together, enjoyed so much of the light 
and rest and sweetness of Heaven in my soul; 

. . all might I continued in a constant, clear 
and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness of 
Christ’s excellent love; of His nearness to 
me, and of my dearness to Him; with an inex- 
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pressibly sweet calmness of soul in an entire 
rest in Him. I seemed to myself to perceive 
a’ glow of divine love come down from the 
heart of Christ in heaven into my heart in a 
constant stream like a stream or pencil of 
sweet light. At the same time my heart and 
soul all flowed out in love to Christ, so that 
there seemed to be a constant flowing and re- 
flowing of heavenly love. . . . I think that 
what I felt each minute was worth more than 
all the outward comfort and pleasure which 
I had enjoyed in my whole life put together.’’ 


And has this experience of S. H. Hadley, 
related to Aaron Burr, that desperate sinner, 
who had pawned everything he could sell for 
drink, and for four days had delirium tre- 
mens, no value as to the fact that there is a 
risen Christ? He has told the story of his 
conversion in the Jerry McCauley Mission. 
Mrs. McCauley was praying for him. He 
says: 

‘‘With a breaking heart I said, ‘Dear 


Jesus, can you help me?’ . . . Never with 
mortal tongue can I describe that moment. 
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Although to that moment my soul had been 
filled with indescribable gloom, I felt the glo- 
rious brightness of the noonday sun shine 
into my heart. I felt I was a free man. O, 
the precious feeling of safety, of freedom, of 
resting on Jesus! I felt that Christ with all 
His brightness and power had come into my 
life; that, indeed, old things had passed 
away, and all things had become new. From 
that moment till now I have never wanted a 
drink of whisky, and I have never seen 


money enough to make me take one.’’ 
“Jesus! the Name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 
’T is music in the sinner’s ears; 
’"T is life, and health, and peace. 
“He breaks the power of canceled sin, 
And sets the prisoner free; 


His blood can make the foulest clean; 
His blood availed for me.” 


In these experiences, multiplied ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, the Scriptures have 
been realized which have promised that we 
should have redemption through faith in a 
risen Savior. Nor is there any psychological 
difficulty if once we accept the Resurrection. 
On the other hand, it is all credible, natural, 
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and to be expected. Holiness is the end of 
the Incarnation and the Atonement. Man is 
made a partaker of the divine nature; he can 
be made perfect in love. We need ‘‘not the 
miracles which saints have worked,’’ since we 
have ‘‘the miracle through which the saint 
himself is made.’’ 

It was this new life in Christ which 
quickly ran like a wave through the world. 
Men saw the transformation of character; 
they saw the taming of the wild beast of the 
human heart. They heard of the power of 
the world to come; they believed, because 
they saw the transformation. ‘‘Behold how 
these Christians love one another!’’ was 
wrung from the heathen world. 

Harnack shows the character of the life 
of those early Christians: ‘‘If the ery was 
raised, ‘You are renegade Jews,’ the answer 
came, ‘We are the community of the Mes- 
siah; and therefore true Israelites.’ 

If you were told, ‘You deserve not to live,’ 
the answer ran, ‘ We would die to live; for we 
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are citizens of the world to come; and sure 
that we shall rise again.’’’ Christian char- 
acter, saintliness, holiness, a type of which 
the non-Christian lands are bereft, have been 
an argument for the fact of Christ in unnum- 
bered homes where humble and rough hands 
have ministered, where tears have been wiped 
away, where the family altar has been raised, 
and where the look of eternity has still re- 
posed on the cold, dear face as the coffin has 
been carried to the door. It is the ‘‘argu- 
ment from the aureole.’’ ‘‘O faces of the 
saints, sweet and firm lips accustomed to 
the name of God, dear eyes which desery 
a brother in the poorest creature, hairs 
blanched by meditations on eternity, sacred 
colors of the souls shining in age and death— 
blessed are they who have seen you, most 
blessed they who have understood and who 
have received from your transfigured fea- 
tures lessons of wisdom and immortality !’’ 
Verily, in such is the Easter message ever 
vital, ever present. ‘‘The Lord is risen; He 
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is risen indeed;’’ for He is risen day by day 
and moment by moment in their radiant lives. 

To sum up: We must find some explana- 
tion of the phenomena of these thirteen gen- 
erally conceded facts. The Christian Church 
is a fact; Sunday is a fact; Easter is a fact; 
the New Testament is a fact; Christian expe- 
rience is a fact. The earliest testimonies of 
the Resurrection were given at a time and 
place where the crucifixion was well known; 
where there was no incentive to manufacture 
a Resurrection, and by men who could not 
have created the character of Jesus Christ; 
and who had no training whatever which 
could have suggested such a story as the 
Resurrection and life of Jesus. A new force 
was set going in the world which is unique, 
which is vital to-day, and which is transform- 
ing and elevating the ages. The Resurrec- 
tion explains all this. To deny the Resur- 
rection involves explaining miracles greater 
than the Resurrection itself. The supernat- 
ural in this case is natural. The miracle does 
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not imply, as has been suggested, a breaking 
down of the laws of Nature, but a deviation 
from the known laws of Nature. If we accept 
the person of Jesus, the Jesus of the gospel, 
His Resurrection becomes natural and ex- 
pected; because ‘‘He could not be holden 
of the grave.’’ 


CHAPTER Ix 


EASTER AND THE SOLAR MYTHS 


“And I John saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, com- 
ing down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. . . . And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. . . . And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.’—Rev. 21: 2-4. 


O, to be over yonder, 
In that land of wonder, 
Where the angel voices mingle, and the angel harpers 
ring; 
To be free from pain and sorrow, 
And the anxious, dread to-morrow, 
To rest in light and sunshine in the presence of the 
King. 


“Not now, my child,—a little more rough tossing, 
A little longer on the billow’s foam; 

A few more journeyings in the desert darkness, 
And then, the sunshine of thy Father’s Home! 


“Not now; for I have wanderers in the distance, 

And thou must call them in with patient love; 
Not now; for I have sheep upon the mountains, 

And thou must follow them where’er they rove. 


“Not now; for I have loved ones sad and weary; 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smile? 
Sick ones, who need thee in their lonely sorrow; 

Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while?” 


atid bi tirte ane rans 


CHAPTER Ix 
EASTER AND THE SOLAR MYTHS 


A WORD should be said of that somewhat 
new but distinct phase of criticism which de- 
velops the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
simply from solar myths. Within a little 
while Professor Cheyne has put out a book, 
‘‘Bible Problems and the New Material for 
Their Solution,’’ in which he claims that 
“‘the Virgin Birth of Jesus, His descent 
into another world, His Resurrection, and 
His Ascension are derived from a widely 
current mythic tradition respecting a solar 
Deity.’’ He continues, ‘‘ Evidently the death 
of the Redeemer is here represented in myth- 
ological style, as His being swallowed up by 
the Dragon.’’ Inasmuch as this theory is 
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certain to be thrust into the faces of be- 
lievers, we would better devote a moment to 
its consideration. 

There was a time when this writer trem- 
bled a little for the Ark, when he began learn- 
ing of the resemblances the Scriptures sug- 
gest between the religion of the Bible and 
other religions; but when the matter was 
sifted a little, he learned to expect it, since 
the religion of the Bible ought to have a cer- 
tain note of universality; it ought to possess 
some common meeting-points, and it is cred- 
itable to it that it does have them. It was 
such a certain comprehensiveness that sug- 
gested to Matthew Arnold a guarantee of 
its endlessness. It had some notes familiar 
to humanity. A few illustrations will help us 
to think clearly and conclusively as to the 
subject in hand. 

In the early ages, when in their Aryan 
hive our far-away ancestors bent to worship, 
they had for the floor of their cathedral the 
grass of the meadow and for its vault the 
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over-arching sky. In that far-away morning 
of the world, their altars under the open sky, 
our fathers gave their god the name of Dy- 
aus-pitar. Etymologically the words mean 
‘‘bright’’ and ‘‘to nourish.’’ However, the 
word ‘‘bright’’ referred to the sunrise, the 
glory of the heavens in the mystic moment of 
the dawn, the ‘‘bright’’ splendor of the sun’s 
first ray. From this name for God came 
those other names Zeus-pater of the Greeks 
and Ju-piter of the Latins. We note at once, 
however, that the second element of that 
ancient Aryan title is our word ‘‘father’’— 
Sanscrit, pitar; Greek, rarjp ; Latin, pater; 
Gothic, fadir; English, father. Under the 
open sky, therefore, on the steppes and 
meadows of the early ages He who was wor- 
shiped bore the name, the Heavenly Father; 
we see it handed on, though dimly, in the 
name of the Greeks’ Supreme One and of the 
Latins,—a name we were taught by the lips of 
our Lord to use, saying, ‘‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven.’’ Let us hope that as those 
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far-away men in the dewy meadows lifted 
their eyes to the glory of the dawn and knelt 
to pray they did get some apprehension that 
God, even their God, was their Heavenly 
Father. It would accord perfectly with the 
sentiment expressed by the apostle on Mars’ 
Hill when he quoted with approval the Greek 
poet who proclaimed that all men ‘‘are His 
offspring.’’ In some religions, indeed, God 
is a fearsome Being, horrible, terror-striking, 
hating, and worshiped because He is feared; 
but may we not hope that somehow mankind 
have pushed beyond the terror of the uni- 
verse to some tender phase of the Omnipotent 
Power—their heart testifying that He is a 
Father in Heaven? 

The bruising of the serpent’s head is also 
familiar to the students of comparative re- 
ligion. Horus, the young Egyptian god, son 
of Isis, spears the serpent’s head as it rises 
to destroy him; the young god Indra may be 
seen in the pre-historic paintings in the rock 
temples of India stamping with his foot the 
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erushed head of the serpent which is trying 
to bite his heel; the young god Apollo con- 
tests with the dragon; the contest of the seed 
of the woman with the serpent can be found 
in the terror-striking sculptures of Yucatan. 
A few weeks ago this writer visited that 
strange relic of pre-historic times, the august 
Serpent Mound in the Ohio Valley—the ser- 
pent seeking to destroy life. All this it might 
seem is in common with the Christian Scrip- 
tures. But consider, these are true solar 
myths. The Egyptian serpent of darkness 
had swallowed the setting sun, and Horus, the 
young god of the dawn, smites him with the 
javelin of the first solar ray and makes him 
cast up the sun, which again begins a circuit 
of the day. The Egyptian cosmogony de- 
manded this myth to make astronomy pos- 
sible; it was a deus ex machina. The young 
Apollo does go forth to fight the dragon, but 
it is a gigantic thunder-cloud winding down 
the valleys of Greece; he smites the cloud 
with the golden lightning; the cloud gives 
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down its refreshing showers; the earth is 
watered; the serpent cloud vanishes and is 
gone. Thus in Yucatan the grotesque dragon 
is represented as falling in showers. They 
are nature myths. 

Will any one say that this is the dom- 
inant idea in the contest of Jesus Christ with 
the serpent? Does not the Biblical serpent, 
even at the first, appear as a tempter to sin? 
Is not the Old Testament a text-book on sin? 
And are not its onward lookings and long- 
ings for a redemption from sin—some One 
that will bruise that serpent’s head—the ser- 
pent that coils around the heart of man? 
And what means the tender story of the Gos- 
pels? A solar myth, forsooth? What are 
the subjects of our Lord’s discourses and 
miracles? A cloud, a sunset, a solar myth? 
To ask the question is to answer it. The sub- 
jects of the discourses of Jesus are a new, a 
radiant life wherein sin shall no longer have 
dominion. The heart of man can not confess 
that sin and conscience are a myth. And 
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what idea have we of the death of Christ 
except that He died for sinners? 

As for the Resurrection, it is true that 
there are not a few solar myths concerning a 
resurrection, but what kind of a resurrection 
is it? Ishtar descends into the under-world 
to rescue her consort, who died each autumn, 
and is brought forth by her in the spring, 
when Nature revives. 

The ritual of Adonis, in which Renan saw 
a dreamy, voluptuous nature cult beyond 
death, is interesting. 

Osiris, god of the Egyptian under-world 
and of the judgment scrolls, in the great tem- 
ple at Philew is identified with the power of 
life coming down the rising Nile to the wait- 
ing cornfield. But how can these be iden- 
tified with, how can they suggest, the death 
of the Christ of history upon the cross? 
Is it sane to identify the anguish of Geth- 
semane, the awesome words from the cross, 
the burial in Joseph’s tomb, the breaking of 
the bars of hell, with the setting or rising 
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sun, or some phase of the moon? The facts 
rather demand this interpretation: 
“He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good; 


That we might go at last to Heaven, 
Washed in His precious blood.” 


Should we take up the title of this little 
book, Easter, we should find in the word a 
solar myth portraying the forces of the 
physical world, first stirring in the birth- 
throes of spring. It is a fact that we observe 
Easter at that moment of the year, and at the 
full of the moon, ete., when pagans would 
observe the birth of Spring; but, granted 
the historicity of Jesus Christ, can we under- 
stand that when we celebrate, in the public 
congregation, the Resurrection of Jesus, we 
are praising the rejuvenation of Nature, the 
melting of the snows, the tinkling of the rills, 
the first blades of grass, the crocus and the 
arbutus? Easter suggests the Resurrection 
of Jesus. The new life of Nature suggests 
the soul’s immortality. At Easter we pass 
from the gloom of the Garden to the Resur- 
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rection morning; and in its radiant light we 
pass to the fifteenth of Corinthians, with its 
doctrine of our own immortality; but we 
hardly become sun-worshipers. 

The myths of the world may have won- 
ders; none of them has a Savior from sin. 
We look at the historical Christ and we see 
fulfilled in Him the dimly expressed and 
often poorly understood prophecies of a suf- 
fering Messiah. We look at the Sufferer 
under that paschal moon amongst those olive 
trees; we hear His seven words from the 
cross, we tremble as He dies; we see Him 
bursting through the bars of death, and 
ascending on high, and we think it would be 
an impiety, a sacrilege, an affront to that 
sacred Head so wounded, ‘‘with grief and 
shame bowed down,’’ to metamorphose that 
history into a myth of a physical sun. We 
look on the Christ of history and our re- 
sponse is natural and spontaneous within us: 
‘‘Tf any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and 
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He is the propitiation for our sins; and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.’? The solar myths inspire no 
such language; they are incapable of it. On 
Easter the Christian sings: ‘‘ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; 
for we shall see Him as He is.’’ We would 
scarcely apply these words to the sun seeth- 
ing in its vortices of blazing hydrogen. 

Our Easter joy is not the letting down, 
with Horace, our row-boats into the Tiber 
swelling with the spring flood, nor yet the 
planting of the cornfield as the Nile over- 
flows its banks. Our Easter joy is that 
Christ died for the world and rose again to 
bring immortality into full, steady light. 
Our Easter joy is that the grave is not the 
end. The Father’s house of many mansions 
is our goal. The grave can never receive us. 
We can not be buried. He will bring us 
home: ‘‘ Where I am, there shall ye be also.’’ 


CHAPTER X 
THE ANSWER OF THE SPHINX 


“Thou . . . to-day in Paradise.” 


“Unto him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance.” 


“T can not feel that there is any end of me.” 
—Whittier. 


“Wor half a century I have been writing my thought 
in prose, verse, history, philosophy, drama, romance, 
tradition, satire, ode, song—I have tried all. But I 
feel I have not said the thousandth part of what is in 
me! When I go down to the grave, I can say, like so 
many others, ‘I have finished my day’s work;’ but I 
can not say, ‘I have finished my life; my day’s work 
will begin again the next morning.”—Victor Hugo. 


“Repeat the question, ‘O soul, of what stature art 
thou? What thinkest thou of thyself?’ and the answer 
will come again: ‘I am a denizen not only of the eter- 
nities, but of the infinities. Boundless space as well as 
endless duration is the sphere of my powers. The other 
creatures are content with a limited habitat. If they 
migrate, it is in narrow belts of longitude, from colder 
to warmer climates: but I traverse the globe, I scale 
the mountains, I put a girdle round the earth, and this 
only to get a footing for my great career. From this 
pedestal out-reaching, I plunge with my spectroscope 
into the heart of the sun; I fly from planet to planet, 
from star to star, reading with my glass the palimpsest 
of the sky, making myself at home in worlds that are 
billions of leagues away.’”—Washington Gladden. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ANSWER OF THE SPHINX 


“TF a man die, shall he live again?’’ is the 
ery of the universal heart with anguish 
wrung—a cry older than Christianity, older 
than the Sphinx; as old, indeed, as the first 
grave, and universal as death. The eye of 
man looks wistfully to the end. Tennyson 
demanded of Nature, ‘‘Shall 


“Man her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


“Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law,— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shriek’d against his creed,— 


“Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust,— 

Or seal’d within the iron hills?” 


It is but natural, it is his right, that man 
should interrogate Nature, that sphinx, as 
121 
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to his doom, whether he lives to die, or in 
fact dies but to live—for evermore. Man 
stands face to face with the old and unworn, 
and seemingly pitiless, universe; he observes 
how universal is death; to cry up against 
such a presence a question as to his own im- 
mortality is at once a tribute to his great- 
ness, and a challenge to the Infinite, the Im- 
mensity, the Silent. What reply does this 
sphinx, the universe, give? It gives back 
the echo of the question. Omar Khayyam 
expresses the pessimism of those who ask 
Nature for light, and get for reply not even 
the moving of the specter of the cave: 

“And that inverted bowl we call the sky, 

Whereunder crawling, coop’d, we live and die; 

Lift not your hands to it for help—for it 

As impotently moves as you or I.” 

So far as Nature is concerned, pessimism 
has instructed us that it is darkness before 
and darkness behind. ‘‘The pessimist holds 
the view that sentient existence has been a 
deplorable blunder in the scheme of things.’’ 
(Myers.) The sphinx speaks not. We only 
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see that life leads to a blind alley—without 
an opening and with that little trench at the 
end. Nature has no word, except, Death ends 
all. Thus Nature—and many Christians, 
so far as sphinx-like Nature is concerned, 
echo it. 

We would be sorry to have Omar’s the 
only answer. We would be loath to have im- 
mortality depend solely upon the narratives 
of the Gospel, striking and victorious as they 
are. We would that the lips of the sphinx 
too might move, that the voice of Nature 
might corroborate the voice of the Bible; 
because we would believe that both these 
voices are one. 

We too, then, without shrinking, raise 
against Nature the question of Tennyson— 
and we shall see that to-day the question will 
possibly not only reassure our faith, but it 
will shed a distinct light on the events and 
the Person of that Haster which are the sub- 
jects of this little book. 

We have been wont to hear, of late, that 
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the mind is the product of the brain; that 
thought is a physiological process due to the 
contraction and change of certain brain cen- 
ters; that certain of these centers are the re- 
positories of fixed departments of the mind, 
such as memory, language, imagination, etc., 
so that if these cerebral centers are paralyzed 
by accident or otherwise, those departments 
of the mind are paralyzed, and even de- 
stroyed; and since death destroys all these 
cerebral centers, thought (and therefore the 
thinker) is also at last destroyed; in fine, 
there has been an annihilation of the soul. 
Consciousness is but a function of the brain. 
We know the brain is destroyed by death; 
we know that the body is mortal; we infer, 
therefore, that personality is also mortal, 
that death rings down the curtain over all. 
But is that good science? On the con- 
trary, there is a testimony of psychology at 
this time that this teaching of a generation 
ago respecting the mind is not good science. 
Sir Oliver Lodge points out: ‘‘The weak 
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point in the argument is a tacit assumption 
that what is non-manifest is non-existent; 
that smoothing out the trace of guilt is equiv- 
alent to annihilating a crime; and that by 
destroying the mechanism of interaction be- 
tween the spiritual and material aspects of — 
existence you must necessarily be destroying 
those aspects themselves.’’ This Sir Oliver 
Lodge denies. He continues: ‘‘The brain 
is our present organ of thought. Granted. 
But it does not follow that brain controls or 
dominates thought; that inspiration is a psy- 
chological process; or that every thinking 
creature must possess a brain.”’ 

Professor James meets the argument that 
consciousness is but a function of the brain 
substantially as contractility is a function of 
the muscles, by saying that the mechanism 
of the brain does not produce consciousness, 
but acts merely as a path by which conscious- 
ness finds its way to its expression in individ- 
ual life. The brain, he suggests, is a channel 
of the mind, and not its source: ‘‘The brain 
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might be likened to a number of channels 
which admit consciousness to expression. 
This consciousness finds expression in the 
body; and the failure of any element of the 
mind due to injury of that part of the brain 
through which it manifests itself may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the access 
of the spirit is blocked.’’ If these theories 
do explain the facts of existence, if indeed 
they are facts, are we not forced to concede 
at once that the soul and the body are not 
identical? ‘‘The body is the instrument or 
organ of the soul.’? ‘‘The boat is not the 
boatman.’’ Matter is the receptacle of life, 
but matter is not life. It is in nothing so 
wonderful that life should go on as that life 
should be at all. Immortality is not the 
miracle; life is the miracle. Mortality is 
swallowed up of life. Thus far we are fol- 
lowing a hypothesis; possibly it is only a 
hypothesis; if so, we can not press it too far. 

But consider: Do not the remarkable ex- 
periments that have been made in psychology 
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within our generation go to show that the 
soul is independent of the body? The So- 
ciety of Psychical Research has been dis- 
counted, if not discredited, but has it not col- 
lected and classified a mass of evidence show- 
ing that personality is not a question of 
organized matter, but is independent of 
matter, and therefore that its immortality 
may rest upon observed facts? Has it not 
shown that this independence or persistence 
of personality is in harmony with the vast 
cosmic law—that law we hear about when 
men argue against the miraculous—that im- 
mortality is ‘‘a great structural fact of the 
universe, a fact as persistent as the known 
laws of energy and motion’’? If this be so, 
if the distinction between mind and matter 
is an ‘‘observed fact,’’ it is perfectly plain 
that not only the belief in the spirit, and in 
the Holy Spirit, is rational and scientific, but 
that the persistence of the personality of our 
Lord and Savior—and of our own—is in har- 
mony and not dissonant with the structure of 
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the universe. Is it too much to affirm that 
the facts of the sub-conscious self, the double 
and multiple personality, indicate this? 

It would be unseemly here to go into this 
question except to state results. Mr. Fred- 
erick W. H. Myers, in his ‘‘Human Person- 
ality and Its Survival of Bodily Death,’’ in 
summing up the logic of certain facts as to 
the relation of the soul to the body, the proofs 
as he sees them that the mind is not a 
physiological process—‘‘no phosphorus, no 
thought’’—but is independent of it, rises at 
last to a height where he can say, ‘‘These 
researches, and not the Resurrection of our 
Lord, must be our guarantee of immortality.’ 
Indeed, he says: ‘‘I venture now on a bold 
saying: for I predict that in consequence of 
new evidence all reasonable men a century 
hence will believe in the Resurrection of 
Christ. . . . There is nothing to hinder the 
devout conviction that He, of His own act, 
‘took upon Himself the form of a servant,’ 
and was made flesh for our salvation, fore- 
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seeing the earthly trial and the eternal 
crown.’’ It is proper to decline this assump- 
tion as to the importance of these tests of 
the Society of Psychical Research as proving 
the Resurrection of Jesus; they do not and 
can not prove it, since they do not move in 
the same orbit; but we do welcome his con- 
clusion and the conclusion of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Professor James—namely, that 
psychology affirms that our soul is not iden- 
tical with the body, and that it survives 
bodily death. 

Thus we are taught afresh what Paul 
taught on Mars’ Hill and what Jesus taught 
especially as the last scene drew on, that the 
Spirit of God is akin to our own. Neither is 
it inherently dependent upon the body. After 
His death our Lord came forth from the 
grave and said, ‘‘It is IZ, Myself.’’ His per- 
sonality was unchanged. Psychology affirms 
that our personality also will survive since 
we are His kin. 

The Society of Psychical Research, more- 
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over, professes to have acquired proof that 
the soul, being independent of the body, is 
capable also of communicating with person- 
alities other than its own without the assist- 
ance of bodily organs. For the present the 
matter is discounted by the swindles and 
fakerism of men who deal in spirit communi- 
cation at so much per communication. But, 
charlatanism aside, it would be a welcome 
truth if this were demonstrated, since it not 
only would bring a proof of our natural im- 
mortality, but particularly because it would 
abolish that awful teaching that, through the 
countless millenniums between death and the 
final resurrection (if there is a final resur- 
rection), whilst the human race exists upon 
this planet—geological science places it at 
three million years—the soul, buried alive, as 
it were, in unbroken and never-penetrated 
solitude, will be shut out from any manner of 
knowledge of the universe, of the communion 
of souls or knowledge of their existence. The 
experiments of the Society of Psychical Re- 
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search, if they prove anything, would seem to 
disprove such a terrible theory of the inter- 
mediate state. They make reasonable and 
natural the scene of the Transfiguration, 
when Moses knew Elijah. Inter-communion 
between the departed, then, fractures no 
scientific probability. 

We do not over-emphasize the assertions 
of this recent psychology. We bring it for- 
ward for what it is worth. So far as it bears 
any witness, it reveals Nature not as a sphinx 
of stone, but as a tender mother; speaking, it 
is true, in whispers, but speaking the same 
message we hear as we listen to the Son of 
God. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE RESURRECTION BODY OF 
CHRIST 


“Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him! 
And some of them said, Could not this man, which 
opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this 
man should not have died? Jesus therefore again groan- 
ing in Himself cometh to the grave. It was a cave, 
and a stone lay upon it. Jesus said, Take ye away the 
stone. Then they took away the stone from the place 
where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up His eyes, 
and said, Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. 
And I knew that Thou hearest Me always: but because 
of the people which stand by I said it, that they may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me. And when He thus 
had spoken, He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth. And he that was dead came forth.”—John 11: 
36-44. 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 
—Tennyson. 


“The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 

I nothing lack if I am His, 
And He is mine forever.” 


“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me: Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.”—Psa, 23: 4. 


“Tell me, my Soul! can this be Death? 
The world recedes; it disappears; 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is thy sting.” —Pope. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE RESURRECTION BODY OF 
CHRIST 


IN previous chapters we examined the evi- 
dence which proves that Jesus ‘‘rose again 
from the dead.’’ But the question of the 
nature of the Resurrection was not raised. 
It is now time to ask, ‘‘ With what body did 
He come?”’ 

Professor Kirsopp Lake, of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, whose recent ‘‘ Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ’’ (1907) is looked upon as a 
triumph of rationalism, affirms the appear- 
ances of Jesus as facts; but with even more 
sharpness he denies any appearance of the 
body. ‘‘Critical methods,’’ he says, ‘‘point 
clearly to the existence of a conviction among 
the disciples that the Lord appeared to them; 
and neither criticism nor philosophy can give 
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any explanation of this fact without admit- 
ting that these appearances were dependent 
upon the personality of Jesus. Criticism and 
philosophy . . . do not impugn the fact of 
the appearances.’’ What, then, were those 
appearances? According to Professor Lake, 
they were—not, to be sure, spiritual appear- 
ances in the hearts of loving friends, who, 
though they never again saw His body, still 
possessed Him because they had His spirit, 
by which Keim explained the Resurrection— 
rather they were spirit appearances such as 
the Society of Psychical Research brings for- 
ward in proof of our survival of bodily death. 
According to Professor Lake, there cer- 
tainly were appearances, real appearances, 
but there was no ‘‘resuscitation’’ of the body 
of Jesus—that was decaying in some grave. 

An American exponent of this school, in 
his ‘‘Psychology of Jesus,’’ states that there 
was a condition of ‘‘desperately aroused 
psychoses in the disciples, seizing upon the 
frequently reiterated teaching of Jesus that 
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He could not die, but must rise and carry on 
His work’’; the Resurrection was a ‘‘purely 
psychological experience, unknown as such 
to the men and women of Galilee, but ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of an increasing 
number in our day by the application of 
psychological principles now known and 
classified.’ 

We may proceed at once to say that if 
Christianity would concede this contention of 
Professor Lake, it might be quite easy to 
make peace with skepticism as regards the 
reality of the appearances of Jesus. But in 
doing so we should invite skepticism to strip 
Him of His unique Deity; since nothing 
would then be affirmed of Him except what 
is being affirmed of everybody—namely, 
continuity of existence. Such appearances 
would possess no evidential value whatever 
as to His person. 

Moreover, such a theory of clairvoyant or 
spirit appearances reads into the New Tes- 
tament what the writers did not put there. 
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It is the peculiar distinction of the story of 
the Resurrection, as contrasted with the 
myths of King Arthur in Avalon, where it is 
always afternoon, always dreamy, and the 
King is a myth, that in the case of Jesus it 
was the same person, in flesh and bone, as 
went into the grave. It was no specter, no 
spirit, no clairvoyant’s manifestation, but in 
reality their Master and Friend, who took up 
again in some vital sense His former life, 
walking the familiar paths with them as He 
taught, talked, loved, and blessed them as of 
yore. 

Moreover, the enemies of Jesus, who be- 
came the tiger-like enemies of the little group 
of disciples, had exactly the same idea. It 
was the claim that the Nazarene had come 
back in the body that aroused the tiger in 
them. Professor Lake’s theory of spirit ap- 
pearances poorly accounts for the swords 
that gashed and the stones that stunned the 
humble founders of the Christian faith. 
They would sneer at ghosts; they persecuted 
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a reality. We are forced back to the ex- 
planation of Paul that the whole fabric of 
Christian certainty, and consequently the fab- 
ric of early Christian history, rests on the 
well-attested belief that Jesus came forth 
from the grave. However, this does not solve 
the old question as to what the Resurrection 
body of Jesus really was. 

The theologians of the last century held 
that it was ‘‘the very body which hung upon 
the cross and was laid in the grave.’’ Hodge, 
of Princeton, voiced the orthodox view of 
his time: he used the language we have here 
quoted. We may observe that the Resurrec- 
tion body of Jesus was the same body that 
went into the grave. Jesus ate. He showed 
substance. The body had the scars of His 
humiliation: the spear-wound was there, the 
gash of the nails; there was the same voice; 
He said when they were frightened, ‘‘ A spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as you see Me have.”’ 
All this is true. And yet, was that body al- 
together the same? It was not. The ‘‘flesh 
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and bones’’ had undergone a change. He 
came into a room when all doors were shut, 
in a manner distinctly supernatural. He 
‘‘vanished.’? He moved quickly through 
space; there is no evidence that He experi- 
enced bodily weariness; the arbor of Beth- 
any no longer was necessary for rest in the 
noontide heat; there certainly was a mystery 
about His presence, a reserve which showed 
that He was different. Both of these state- 
ments are, when taken together, not incon- 
sistent with the properties of matter, as 
physics seems to indicate to-day. Professor 
Huxley said that ‘‘modern physiology can 
find parallels in nature for events of appar- 
ently the most eminently supernatural kind, 
recounted in some of these Gospels.’’ He 
also said: ‘‘There is no impossibility except 
such as involves contradiction of terms. It 
is improbable that a man should walk on the 
water, be born without human intervention, 
rise again, but we can not say it is impossible 
for any one. We are only at the beginning 
of our knowledge of nature, and can not set 
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bounds to its possibilities.’’ The progress in 
physics and chemistry during the past thirty 
years brings this seeming paradox of our 
Savior’s risen body within what is credible: 
for we must remember that a miracle is not 
a violation of law, but something transcend- 
ing the known laws and processes of Nature. 

Precisely what the Resurrection body of 
Jesus was we can not affirm: we can only 
judge from its effects and appearances. We 
therefore do not undertake to explain: it is 
unnecessary to explain; and it is impossible. 
But if any one is moved to affirm that if this 
is not explained he will not believe, we reply 
by inviting him to explain the relations that 
exist between his own soul and body here and 
now; the one he knows intimately; what it 
is makes his pen write, what it is speaks, 
sings, walks, thinks, utilizes the forces of the 
universe, peers into the microscope, journeys 
through the great telescopes? The Resur- 
rection body was no more miraculous than 
the body Jesus had before; no more miracu- 
lous, for that matter, than the body each of 
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us now has. It was unique. It was a Resur- 
rection body. But in nothing is it incredible. 

We may pause here a moment to ask why 
there should have been any body at all: It 
must be plain that the Resurrection was not 
necessary to the continued existence of our 
Savior. He had already existed as long as 
God had existed. The Son was ‘‘in the be- 
ginning with God, . . . and was God.’’ In 
the hour of His crucifixion He had said to 
the thief on the cross, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise,’’ where no body of flesh 
and blood would be. We are distinctly told 
that during the three momentous days His 
body lay in the grave He visited the habita- 
tions of the dead and ‘‘ preached to the spirits 
in prison,’’ spirits themselves alive since 
before the catastrophe of the Deluge. With 
Him life had gone on. Why then should any 
body be brought by Him out of the grave? 
It must be plain that our Lord was clad again 
in the ‘‘warm and comfortable garment of 
the body’’ for a purpose. 
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But we reply: Had not the Jews de- 
manded a ‘‘sign’’ and had He not promised 
them one? The sign of the Prophet Jonah? 
And as He had come into the world of hu- 
manity by way of the Incarnation, very man, 
flesh of our flesh, as He had walked and dwelt 
among us, lived our life, borne our sorrows, 
carried our infirmities, trod the wine-press 
of His humiliation and suffering, and as a 
human being had by the Jews been seen and 


- known—as He had died and as He had been 


buried, so that the perfect sign might be 
given them, that they and we might not say 
of the disciples, they had seen a spirit, an 
apparition (or thought they had), that and 
no more, and so be forever dishelieved, not 
only as regards the Resurrection, but as to 
our own immortality ;—He came forth from 
the grave as He went into it, in flesh and 
bone. He gave them the promised ‘‘sign.’’ 
In His flesh he came again to the upper room 
in the Holy City, again to the mountain in far 
Galilee, whither the disciples had been ‘‘ap- 
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pointed,’’ where above five hundred saw Him 
and heard. Such a Resurrection was neces- 
sary: therefore it was. Had the Resurrec- 
tion not occurred in bodily form, His person- 
ality would have gone on; it would have been 
that personality which had been His before 
the Incarnation. But had this been all, the 
decision of the Jews, and of history, would 
have been against Him, for the witnesses 
would have been disbelieved. ‘‘There was no 
means in those days to show His disciples, 
His opposers, and the world that Jesus was 
right except by His being restored to life.’’ 
(Seeberg.) His Resurrection was God’s seal 
put upon His work and upon His person. 
As one has said, ‘‘That Judaism was wrong 
and Jesus right was established by the Res- 
urrection.’’ The resurrection of the body 
was necessary: therefore such a Resurrec- 
tion was. 

We may be permitted to call attention to 
one phase of the Resurrection body of Jesus 
which occurs to us as being very interesting, 
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even if its doctrinal importance is slight. 
There, reposing in the Bible, in that wonder- 
ful eighth chapter of Romans, are several 
verses which imbed the physical creation in 
the redemptive plan. ‘‘Creation itself shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God. For we know that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain with us 
until now.’’ The physical universe is as little 
understood by us as is the spiritual. We are 
coming to understand dimly its affinities, 
its glories, its harmonies and liberties; those 
little solar systems all together smaller than 
the finest needle-point, moving in their atomic 
orbits around their central atom; and we 
think we are coming to understand those 
awful hollows and belching explosions in the 
sun. 

But this scripture in Romans would seem 
to indicate that creation also, as well as hu- 
manity, was waiting for the Resurrection; 
not that creation might be saved from moral 
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taint, we suppose, but that it might be glori- 
fied (Rom. 8: 18-21), or transfigured. 


“Through all the eons since their birth 
The stars, from out their silent deep, 
Kept wistful watch to see Thee, Lord, 
With dying love mount Calvary’s steep: 
And like those stars my soul, O Lord, 
In wistful love her watch doth keep 
Thy love to know: from long ago 
It flows to me down Calvary’s steep.” 


Sidney Lanier has best caught up this 
idea, somewhat fanciful, to be sure, and yet 
provoking thought: 


“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 

*T was on a tree they slew Him last, 

When out of the woods He came.” 


In what possible particular is it that the 
Resurrection is related to these thoughts? It 
is in this: We now know that nearly every 
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element in the physical universe is repre- 
sented in the human body. If so, in the In- 
carnation Jesus Christ gathered up into Him- 
self representative elements of the universe, 
and if it is a glorified body He wears upon 
the throne, then in it is Nature transfigured 
and forever glorified. Moreover, we will ven- 
ture to call attention to the fact that in that 
mysterious journey a human being travels 
into life there are in the various stages 
resemblances to the various types of animal 
creation in those same mysterious stages. It 
is thinkable, then, that in taking upon Himself 
our humanity and becoming man, who was 
made ‘‘but a little lower than God’’ (Elo- 
him), there was a gathering up of creation, a 
glorifying of creation, thus presenting it all 
upon the throne of God. Wherever we look, 
then, we see a pathway to our Christ. 


“The lilies of the field, my Lord, 
That strained to bloom Thine eye to greet, 
And shot their fragrance from the sward 
To fill Thy nostrils with their sweet 
Pure breath of praise—they spake of Thee. 
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In them to-day my soul would see 

Thee, Maker of the cosmic whole; 

Yea, from the dew on woodland knoll 

To world, star, cross, and ransomed soul— 
In all Thine would I, Lord, find Thee.” 


We may not understand the mystery of 
our Lord’s risen body; but we may meditate 
long on its significance. It established our 
Savior’s claims; it vindicated the entire 
supernatural phase of the new religion; it 
brought life and immortality to light; it fur- 
nished us with some suggestion of the bodily 
garment and instrument we shall one day 
have; it showed the power to save which the 
Cross and Death provide; it glorifies all that 
is, of earth and sea and sky, whilst placing 
its supreme and uncalculated value on all 
that pertains to a redeemed human soul. 


CHAPTER XII 


EASTER PREACHING AND HUMAN 
WELFARE 


“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God. Set your affections on things above, not on 
things on the earth.”—Col. 3:1, 2. 


“Christ is risen! We are risen! 
Shed upon us heavenly grace, 
Rain and dew and gleams of glory 

From the brightness of Thy face! 
So that we, with hearts in Heaven, 
Here on earth may fruitful be; 

And by angel-hands be gathered, 
And be ever, Lord, with Thee!” 


—C. Wordsworth. 


“The duty of us all—legislators, bishops, poets—is 
to help raise all faces toward Heaven, to direct all 
souls toward the future life. Let us say, with high 
confidence, that no one has suffered unjustly, or in vain. 
Death is restitution. God appears at the end of all. 
It would not be worth while to live if we were to die 
entirely. That which alleviates labor and sanctifies toil 
is to have before us the vision of a better world through 
the darkness of this life. That world is to me more 
real than the chimera which we devour and which we 
call life. It is forever before my eyes. It is the supreme 
certainty of my reason, as it is the supreme consolation 
of my soul.”—Hugo. 


“Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires! 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys 
And the more noble instinct that aspires.” 
—Longfellow. 


CHAPTER XII 


EASTER PREACHING AND HUMAN 
WELFARE 


THE Christian religion has been upbraided 
as laying its emphasis upon some future 
world; whereas this present world is the only 
one we know as yet; and it would be an im- 
provement to keep this world, and not some 
other world, in mind when we are construct- 
ing a religion. We can afford to let the spec- 
ters of the heavens, and our relations to them, 
shift for themselves, while we give our at- 
tention to this world, to make this a better 
world for humanity to live in upon the face of 
the earth. If we do this, we shall have got a 
pretty fair start towards making any world 
we may chance to cast anchor in, should we 
sail the eternities, a better world for what 
we have done here. We will therefore save 
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time, and our idealism will be nobler, if we 
devote our attention to the betterment of our 
fellow-men here and now, to altruism, as Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd would say, rather than to 
the selfish device of laying up treasure in 
Heaven. Let us have less of ‘‘In the sweet 
by and by,’’ and more of a better, a nobler 
‘‘here and now.’’ Let us live in a house by 
the side of the road where the crowds of men 
pass by, rather than on our knees with my 
Lady of the Snows up the far-away mountain 
shrine; let us coin our silver saints and start 
them going around doing good among the 
poor. Blessed are those who make their 
Heaven on earth. 

How much of this sort of good advice, for- 
sooth, we get to-day, as if the Bible were a 
text-book on stellar matters, and not a text- 
book on human welfare—on social science, if 
you please—in the present sphere of exist- 
ence! 

We may illustrate some of these preach- 
ments to mankind. For example, Sir Oliver 
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Lodge. He says that public services should 
be only a means to an end, ‘‘and the end 
is nothing less than the reform of social 
abuses and the rescue of humanity from the 
damning conditions of hopeless and degrad- 
mg squalor.’’ If society uses childhood, ‘‘its 
fresh human material as manure, it may 
flourish in a rank way; it may shoot up a 
coarse and luxuriant growth; it may yield a 
crop of millionaires; but some kinds of fruit 
are too expensive for rational cultivation; 
there are some which must be hewn down 
and cast into the fire. . . . It is deeds, far 
more than creeds, that is wanted now.’’ Go 
to; ought there not in fact to be less, even 
very little, indeed quite nothing whatever, 
about a heavenly home that is ‘‘bright and 
fair,’’ that there may be much more about 
producing heavenlike homes here among the 
swarming habitations of humanity?  Reli- 
gion should not save souls amid wretched 
conditions, but save the souls from these 
wretched conditions. Hoffding puts it thus: 
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‘¢Religion was once the pillar of fire which 
went before the human race in its great 
march through history, showing it the way. 
Now it is fast assuming the role of ambu- 
lance, which follows in the rear and picks up 
the exhausted and the wounded. This, too, 
is a great work, but it is not sufficient. And 
when religion has disburdened herself of all 
her dead values, she will once more, in inti- 
mate association with ethics, rise to be a 
power which leads men forward.’’ 


What has been the bearing of the Easter 
note on the condition of human society? Hu- 
manity has passed up its own Golgothas. 
That is true. But in the upward struggle of 
humanity is it true that by fixing her atten- 
tion on Heaven the Church has forgotten to 
fix her attention on the betterment of earth? 
Have the mansions in the skies dazzled Chris- 
tians so they have not seen the hovels and 
cesspools and prisons and contagions and 
injustices in which their fellow-men exist? 
And is the emphasis of what Heaven has in 
store in reality an under emphasis on what 
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we should valiantly endeavor to have here 
on earth? These questions probe to the mar- 
row of the Resurrection and of Heaven, and 
test both; whatever may be her solace, a re- 
ligion only of some other world is merely 
Hoffding’s ambulance. It is worse; to say 
to the victim of a wrong that all will be right 
up ‘‘in Heaven’’ may perpetuate and intrench 
the wrong itself, because it is not attacked, as 
Sir Oliver Lodge demands, and beaten down. 
No tearful songs of resignation, no com- 
puting the equation in which Heaven will 
balance the evil here with good there, can 
excuse this dwelling on the Easter message, 
and if it amounts to an anodyne to ourselves 
in our silken ease as a collective mass, so that 
we become weak and ineffective before the 
storms and stress of evil, acquiescing in un- 
necessary conditions that ought to be rem- 
edied, and would be if we had more mundane 
grit and less heavenly resignation. The 
songs of the choir about Heaven lull the con- 
gregation to sleep, when at that very instant 
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the congregation should be aroused and 
almost maddened by the inequalities and 
miseries of this world that are at our doors, 
the poverty, and crime, and shame; the 
wretched housing of the sick, the poor; the 
slaughter of little children in the mills, the 
inhumanity of the sweat-shops; the un-Christ- 
like social chasms and the discriminations 
against the toiler; the white plague, the lep- 
rous slime of the social abyss. Sir Oliver 
Lodge preaches to us that ‘‘it is deeds, far 
more than creeds, that is wanted now.’’ We 
need to reach down, and get down, to the 
haunts of the abyss; the homeless, the five- 
cent lodgers, the maddened rising of social- 
ism; we need to listen to the ery of the little 
children who never have a childhood; we 
should crush the saloon; we should avenge 
the wrongs to womankind and motherhood, 
and not weaken ourselves by selfish and 
unethical eloquence about imagined heav- 
enly joys. True. We grant it. But who 
will point the way? Infidelity? Or rather, 
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who has for twenty centuries pointed the 
way? 

This brings us to the point. It is charged 
to-day that personal immortality is a detri- 
ment to a working ideal for a life for others. 
If there were no such thing as personal im- 
mortality, we should use our Easters and all 
other Sundays for men; because we now look 
upon mankind as destined for two worlds. 
There are those who see in the corporate im- 
mortality, the persistence of the human spe- 
cies on earth, as distinguished from that of 
the individual in Heaven, a more noble reason 
for self-sacrifice than is afforded by personal 
immortality. 

It is a little surprising to find how far a 
certain pantheism of this character has taken 
hold of our philosophers to-day. The real 
personality to-day, we are told, is the total 
personality of the living generation of men. 
That we should worship; that we should 
serve. The real personality to-morrow will 
be the generation of men then alive, and sa 
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on—eternally. There is no other. Human 
units—you, I—are phases or local expres- 
sions of that total personality, as the wave is 
one expression of the universal sea. The 
wave lives its life; in a way it shows the 
splendor of a personal existence. It has 
lived. And now it is once more in the great 
ocean. It will appear as a person no more. 
But the ocean will have other waves no 
less large, full, sublime, so long as the ages 
roll. 

Now the point to all this philosophy is 
that this corporate immortality, continuing 
generation after generation here on earth, is 
better and more desirable than personal im- 
mortality ‘‘in Heaven’’; and especially that 
it furnishes a higher motive for goodness 
here and now than does an immortality that 
is personal far away. The mission of the 
wave is to contribute to the ocean to which 
it owes all. ‘‘In the thought of an endless 
progress of the race there is something far 
nobler, far less selfish, and, it may be found, 
of stronger stimulus to exertion than either 
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the hope for individual immortality or the 
thirst for posthumous fame.’’ ‘‘To fix our 
hope on another world,’’ said the late Pro- 
fessor Milligan, in stating this view, rather 
tends, they would add, to draw us away from 
the duties of the world in which we live. 
Nay, ‘‘without the hope of immortality, we 
may feel more keenly for the poor and 
wretched than we shall be able to do when 
we dwell upon a future which is to see all 
wrong defeated and all virtuous sorrow 
healed.’’ That is to say, like George Eliot’s 
‘“Choir Invisible,’’ the waves should live for 
the ocean—whereas the expectation of per- 
sonal immortality makes us self-centered, and 
reconciles us to existing miseries in the ocean, 
because they are only for a time: in a little 
while those who suffer here will ‘‘outride the 
storms of affliction’’ and rejoice all the more 
there. 

We confess that the Resurrection of Jesus 
and its promise of immortality has been used 
to strengthen countless multitudes of way- 
farers all around us—if we knew—to encour- 
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age them to duty and to a daily martyrdom, 
because the Resurrection and its assurance 
of immortality promised that their labor was 
not in vain in the Lord. The language of 
consolation has been: ‘‘ Rejoice, though now 
for a season it need be ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptation, that the trial of 
your faith being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might be found unto praise and honor 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ: 
Whom having not seen ye love: in Whom, 
though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.’’ It would be fairly interesting to 
have those who object to this Easter note 
provide for us a substitute. 

However, the particular question at issue 
is, whether the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
and the preaching of a personal immortality 
have bettered the condition of mankind? 
Would we not have been farther along in 
- eivilization, justice, brotherhood, and general 
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happiness if there had been no Resurrection, 
no Haster dawn, no foregleams of a personal, 
compensating, immortality? 

Our first reply is the appeal to history. 
The human race is old; it is a far ery back 
to Babylon and Tyre. We ask, Where is it 
that most has been done to realize not a 
heaven in the skies, but a heaven on earth? 
We do not look to the Christless lands for 
examples of liberty, and compassion, and 
charities and progress under human ideals. 
When we ask for the Shaftesburys and Wil- 
berforces and Howards, do men hand us 
the biographical encyclopedia of infidelity? 
Christianity has always built institutions for 
others—always has hung the lantern out 
before the hospice of hope. Who would 
criticise that? And never was organized 
Christianity so aggressive or so progressive 
as to-day. The agonizing patience has been 
hers, but she has never ceased to cry aloud 
against the hard fist and brute lust of wicked 
men or wicked generations and nations. The - 
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“¢Gesta Christi,’’ the deeds of Christ, brought 
to earth by His corporate believers, are the 
story of civilization, that is to say, of a world 
steadily being Christianized. What has been 
accomplished? With all their faults, compare 
the peoples among whom Christ (against odds 
often) is working as leaven works, with the 
inequalities, the castes, the poverty, the mis- 
eries, the despair, of the heathen world. 
They are lands without an ideal—and without 
ethical and moral power. But Christianity 
has both because Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead and still lives, possessing the same 
traits and saturating the world as rap- 
idly as possible with the same ideals He 
preached on the mountain-side, and during 
His last hours, and conveying in the new 
life of regeneration the inner power to carry 
those ideals into effect. 

Consider for a moment exactly what are 
the fundamental concepts of Jesus as solving 
the relation of man to his fellow-man, bear- 
ing in mind that the kingdom of Heaven is 
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always first of all a matter of Christlike 
character. Golden harps are an appendage. 

1. Our Savior began at once with His 
disciples. His central doctrine was that He 
and they were one—united for time and for 
eternity. He would be with them; He would 
be in them; they should be one in that same 
mystical miracle in which He and the Father 
were one. In the cloister of the inner life 
the Savior and His disciples would be indi- 
visibly one. ‘‘The works that I do shall ye 
do also’’—namely, those miracles, of love. 
That they were to do; that they did do. They 
loved their enemies. 

‘<Seeing the multitudes, He went up into a 
mountain: and when He was set, His disciples 
came unto Him: And He opened His mouth, 
and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor 
in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted. Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
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ness: for they shall be filled. Blessed are 
the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God. Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of God.’’ 
And when He had laid down this Magna 
Charta of His new social scheme—namely, a 
transformation of character from egoism to 
altruism, from selfishness to self-denying 
love—He rose to the climax in these utter- 
ances which lay hold of eternity in their 
completeness, their full arch, their finished 
whole: ‘‘Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. . . . Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad: great is your reward in 
Heaven.’’ He did not leave them bereft of a 
reward. He was not unfair. He laid it down 
as fundamental; the reward of the Christ- 
like life is sure; it overleaps time: it is in 
Heaven, and it is eternal. The picture is 
larger than the frame. 

1. The first step in Christ’s social scheme 
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was transformed men and women as indi- 
viduals, who should live as seeing the invis- 
ible, detached from sin, free, broad, pure, 
strong, bringing eternity into time. 

2. The second step was the teaching 
everywhere and always present, that as Jesus 
and His disciples were one, so were His dis- 
ciples one with another. The New Testa- 
ment is the idyll of brotherly love. Love one 
another; in honor prefer one another; be 
pitiful; seek not your own;—these were the 
new and heavenly notes of the gospel. Jesus 
prayed for His disciples—for ever—‘‘that 
they all may be one, even as Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may 
be in Us, that the world may believe that 
Thou didst send Me. And the glory which 
Thou hast given Me I have given them: that 
they may be one, even as We are one: I in 
them, and Thou in Me, that they may be per- 
fected in one.’? How this prayer worked out 
was at once shown by the infant Christian 
society. In their efforts to realize this real 
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and blessed oneness one with the other, those 
first disciples even established a Christian 
communism in which no one kept his personal 
possessions; ‘‘but they had all things com- 
mon.’’ There were blemishes on the early 
Church, but the imagination can picture noth- 
ing more beautiful than the charity, the tan- 
gible and blessed love, which lived along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where Chris- 
tians figured up their year’s prosperity, not 
by the number of bushels that were in their 
granary, but by the number of their brothers, 
and even enemies, anywhere, to whom they 
had been able to minister. They prayed for 
their enemies even while, like Stephen, they 
were killed. Go, interrogate the Catacombs 
and. there, as the pagan exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold 
how these Christians loved one another!’’ 
We still profess, ‘‘I believe in the communion 
of saints.’’ 

3. The horizon enlarged. During the 
many appearances of those forty days the 
oft-recurring note in His utterances was, 
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Preach this gospel to ‘‘every creature,’’ to 
‘fall nations.’’ This was the gospel of the 
Resurrection. Christ died for all, and we 
ought to die for each other and for ‘‘the 
world.’’ The horizon now was the world. At 
Pentecost the habitable globe, so far as it was 
known, received apparently, through its rep- 
resentatives, the Holy Ghost. It was the new 
age. The apostle to the Gentile world took 
in that world horizon. There can not be 
Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, free- 
man; but Christ is all and in all. And this 
universality was the direct product of the 
Resurrection of Him who ‘‘by the grace of 
God’? ‘‘tasted death for every man.’’ Thus 
we come to the solidarity of the race. 

4. The Jew was no cosmopolitan. He 
was exclusive. But at the word of the risen 
Christ the disciples rose above the prejudices 
of their people: they caught a glimpse of one 
family of God, the whole world gathered into 
it, one nation as dear to God as another. 
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Hence within a few generations its gentle in- 
fluence, its charities, its family love, its 
martyr spirit of brotherhood penetrated the 
known world; it lifted its eyes above fagots 
and swords and wild beasts and wilder men to 
Him who had given Himself for them, and 
for the sheep that were not of their fold. 
And verily He was in the midst of them to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Brother, 
Jesus Christ was this old world’s hope. And 
all this was based upon the Resurrection of 
Christ and the ‘‘ Heaven’’ of believers. Their 
reward was ‘‘in Heaven.’’ 

Dd. Now then, may we not ask where we 
are to be sent for a philosophy of the soli- 
darity of the race, that ‘‘we are members 
one of another,’’ that we are ‘‘our broth- 
ers’ keeper,’’ the corporate idea of mankind 
which is dinned in our ears; if we first cast 
away the New Testament and its gospel of a 
risen, ascended, and everywhere present and 
operating Savior? The religion of Christ 
alone amongst all religions of mankind is a 
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corporate, universal, ethical faith. We are 
every one members one of another—members 
of one body. What other religion teaches 
that? There have been ‘‘the corporate 
unities of vassals, armies, clans, even em- 
pires’’; but who is the teacher that takes 
in the world’’?? God so loved the world: 
that is our starting-point. That is the text 
of His Resurrection sermon. Jesus said: 
‘‘Preach the glad tidings to every creature.’’ 
‘<Kivery creature,’’ that, and that alone, is the 
shore of the corporate ocean in which the 
Christian moves. And then? Life is greater 
than time; the picture is larger than the 
frame. The reward will be in Heaven. 

The Resurrection gives an infinite value 
to man. We work when we work for hu- 
manity, for beings capable of knowing God, 
and capable of immortality. We are not 
working for moths that perish. We are not 
benumbed and deadened, by feeling that we 
are suffering for the unthankful who will rot 
in the ground at to-morrow’s sunrise; there 
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is no incubus on our philosophy; we are not 
cheated in the end; we sacrifice for sons of 
God. Dr. Milligan well says: ‘‘Were that 
Jerusalem above, which is the goal of all our 
hope, no more than the city with streets of 
gold and gates of pearl where the sun never 
goes down and there is no night,’’ there might 
be a reason for the eriticism that the Chris- 
tian religion lays too much emphasis on 
preaching about Heaven. But such is not 
the case. ‘‘The Resurrection is a resur- 
rection in Christ, with Christ, to Christ.’’ 
It is a life here and now such as Christ 
lived. Is there any hope of Heaven held 
out to any man who talks about Heaven, 
but who is deaf to the widow’s prayer, 
distant to the needlessly sick, the unjustly 
imprisoned, the children who would come 
to Jesus Christ, but instead are penned in 
the slave-pens of mills and tenements, with 
their contagious diseases of body and soul? 
If we do Christ’s work for them, are we not 
to hear Him say, ‘‘Ye did it unto Me’’? If 
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we do it not, we are no better than the 
Pharisees, who enlarged their phylacteries 
and were perfect in theology, but were no 
better than devils. ‘‘Ye did it not wnto Me.’’ 
What hope has a Christian whose ears are 
deaf and whose heart is stone to the woes and 
injustices of the world? There is as much 
hope for Sodom and Gomorrah. 

A life without such love as Jesus had is 
sounding brass. Said St. John: ‘‘If God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another.’’ 
Jesus taught that every man, the whole world 
around, is our neighbor. His system cli- 
maxes in this, ‘‘Love your enemies.’’ 

Because we know that our ‘‘labor is not 
in vain in the Lord,’’ we believe in a golden 
age. We believe in human brotherhood and 
the brotherhood of the whole earth. We 
mingle the aureole of the saint with the fires 
of pain, and the sharper fires of persecution 
and the freezing lack of appreciation, as we 
work for the common good. Immortality 
steadies us. It holds us to the task, not of 
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necessity, but because the future will show 
that we have not spent our blood in vain. 
Here, then, is why we preach our Easter 
sermons: they encourage the sufferer: and 
they encourage the philanthropist, going 
forth for his fellow-men. ‘‘Knowing that He 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 
us up also by Jesus, and shall present us 
with you. For which cause we faint not; but 
though our outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day. For our 
hight affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. While we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. For we know that, if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ 
Snatch not from humanity that encour- 
agement. Destroy not from the clouds heavy 
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with storm that rainbow. Quench not be- 
fore the hospice of hope that steady flame. 
Blessed Easter message! Life’s reward shall 
not fail us; life’s dreams of good; life’s en- 
deavors! After all, the great reward of life 
—in Heaven, in a heaven on earth, we shall 
live to see, and after all that, down the com- 
pensating spaces of eternity. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WHY THE “DARKENED GLASS” 


“Then shall the King say unto them on His right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
—Matt. 24:34. 


“And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and shewed me that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having 
the glory of God: and her light was like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.” 
Rev. eho l0. 11. 


“Know ye the land? O, not on earth it lies! 
For which the heart in hours of trouble sighs; 
Where flows no tear, no sorrow mars the song, 
The good are happy, and the weak are strong. 
Know ye the land? 

The goal, the goal, 
O friends, is there! Press on with heart and 
soul.” —fFrom the German, 


“And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
—Whittier. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WHY “THE DARKENED GLASS” 


“FOR now we see through a glass darkly,’’ 
or, the better rendering is, ‘‘through a dark- 
ened glass.’’ We all realize that. When we 
approach the study of the life that is beyond 
death, the Christian is encompassed with 
mystery, and the sinner with misgiving. Dim 
is the light that breaks from that thither 
shore. When we have trained our eyes to 
catch the headlands, they are beneath the 
horizon; when we listen on the shore, there is 
no echo; when we peer into the literal grave, 
there is no light. 

Jesus did speak of the distant land. He 
did say, ‘‘I am the Resurrection, and the Life: 
He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
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believeth in Me shall never die.’’ ‘‘I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again and 
receive you unto Myself.’? But where that 
place is He gave no sign. 

John Stirling, Carlyle’s dearest friend, 
was dying and he was only thirty-eight. Car- 
lyle described him as ‘‘looking steadfastly 
into the silent continents of Death and Eter- 
nity.’’ As the shadows drew on QStirling 
wrote Carlyle, ‘‘I tread the common road into 
the great darkness.’’ But he added that it 
into the great darkness’’ even when ‘‘with- 
much of hope.’’ It was ‘‘the common road 
into the great darkness’? even when ‘‘with- 
out fear.’’ It is so of all; for who has come 
forth from the grave and spoken? Not even 
once did Lazarus speak, so ‘far as we know, 
of that sojourn in the realm of death, nor 
did Jesus in any recorded utterance during 
the forty days—albeit He must have spoken 
with Peter, since Peter notes the preaching 
to the spirits in prison. 
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Now, why? On a matter of such sig- 
nificance, concerning which it was certain a 
broken-hearted world would implore light, 
why was it that He who knew told so little? 
That itself is a mystery. When it was cer- 
tain that men would search, weeping, in the 
dim light of Nature among life’s graves, and 
that men would dispute theories that would 
be mutually destructive, and in consequence 
destructive when not confusing to faith, why 
were we given only a darkened glass? 

The answer is simple. In the first place, 
the darkened glass does not imply that we 
see nothing at all. Perhaps we see enough. 
We do see the foregleams. We see the light 
that shoots up the sky from the city that is 
under the horizon, showing it is there. We 
recall one dark night at a little railway sta- 
tion. Above the horizon a dull red light 
glowed on the clouds, otherwise inky dark. 
We were told that light was the reflection 
from the city of Montreal. The gleam proved 
the existence of the place, though as to the 
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details of the city it gave no sign. As we 
shall frequently note, we have the same evi- 
dences of the world to which death is the 
warder that releases us. We seek that city 
which is out of sight; we see its light on the 
clouds: we know it is a goodly city; we know 
we can reach it only when Death has cut the 
hawsers that hold our bark to this present 
existence, and given us the chance to sail 
for those lights which gleam sublimely up 
into the sky. Perhaps we know enough. We 
know 


“No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


In the second place, the glass is dark be- 
cause we could not understand. Our capacity 
to understand is the darkened glass. With 
what psychological terminology would we 
describe the phenomena of the Intermediate 
State? We have none. The apostle says of 
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one of his own experiences: ‘‘I knew a man 
in Christ above fourteen years ago, (whether 
in the body I can not tell; or whether out of 
the body I can not tell: God knoweth;) such 
an one caught up to the third heaven. And 
I knew such a man, (whether in the body or 
out of the body I can not tell: God knoweth;) 
how he was caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable words which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.’’ It was not law- 
ful because it was not possible to frame in 
words what he had seen and heard. Can the 
worm describe the world of the butterfly? 
Some one has described in parable the grub 
of the dragon-fly in the muck under the water 
wondering what the upper world is. It has 
heard there is such a world, and sometimes 
it has inner movings as if it must push up 
to see what, if there be any, that world is 
like. One day he climbs up into the sun- 
shine. In his new life he skims the surface 
of the lake; he sails aloft and rests on the 
reeds and lilies; he tastes the joy of the warm 
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sun. He can not go back to the grubs, and 
if he did go back, he could not be understood. 

Let us pursue this a moment further. We 
know there is life beyond death, but we com- 
plain of our ignorance of the substance of 
the life beyond death. But, really, we can 
not tell anything of life this side of death. 
We do not know what life is. We do not 
know what the connection between life and 
the body is. We know nothing whatever of 
biogenesis. We plunge our microscopes of 
highest power down into a cell. We observe 
it divide and form other cells, each endued 
with life. But what have we learned? In 
reality, nothing. We have seen life at work. 
But we have bridged no chasm. Life is as 
elusive and as insoluble as it is to a Hotten- 
tot. Life is a fact in evolution: but so is 
death, and death is necessary to life. But 
what is life? Indeed, what is matter? Since 
the discovery of radium and electrons we are 
in danger of losing even our most invincible 
hypotheses of matter. How, then, would we 
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describe the future garments of the soul, or 
even its destinies? 

It is then more than probable that we have 
no larger revelations of what is beyond the 
veil because we have no vocabulary; we 
could not understand. The apostle did see; 
but it was beyond his language, or any lan- 
guage of earth, to really frame in words. 
He could not do it even to himself. The 
Apostle Peter said, ‘‘Whom having not seen 
ye love.’? We can not describe, but we can 
feel—and know. 


“Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant form of Thine; 

The veil of sense hangs dark between 
Thy blessed face and mine. 


“T see Thee not, I hear Thee not, 
Yet art Thou oft with me; 

And earth hath ne’er so dear a spot 
As where I meet with Thee.” 

In the third place, that glass may be dark- 
ened that we may walk by faith. That in 
itself is worth while. Said Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott: ‘‘I would not, if I could, stand at the 
open window and peer into the unknown be- 
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yond. I am sure that He whose mercies are 
new every morning and fresh every evening, 
Who brings into each epoch of my life a new 
surprise, and makes in every experience a 
new disclosure of His love, Who sweetens 
gladness with gratitude and sorrow with 
comfort, Who gives the lark for the morning 
and the nightingale for the twilight, Who 
makes every year better than the year pre- 
ceding, and every new experience an experi- 
ence of His marvelous skill in gift-giving, has 
for me some future of glad surprise, which I 
would not forecast if I could.’’ 


“T know not what awaits me, 
God kindly veils mine eyes. 

And o’er each step of my onward way 
He makes new scenes to rise; 

And every joy He sends me comes 
A sweet and glad surprise.” 


Having written this chapter by way of 
preface or portal, as it were, let us now pro- 
ceed to gather the scattered beams of light 


as to our own future and the future of hu- 
manity. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 


“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. 
I will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely. He that overcometh shall in- 
herit all things; and I will be his God, and he shall 
be My son.”’—Revelation 21:6, 7. 


“T wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 

Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought? 
Or if ever a painter with light and shade 

The dream of his inmost heart portrayed? 


“Ah! never on earth do we find the best, 
But it waits for us in the land of rest; 
And a perfect thing we shall never behold 
Till we pass the portals of shining gold.” 


“A star can not be imprisoned in a shed; it demands 
a sky; and to attain perfection and fully display its 
glory, the soul demands a sky.” 


“Have we not all, amid earth’s petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a noble life, 
That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings, and feel it near, 
And just within our reach? It was!—And yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret. 
But still our place is kept, and it will wait 
Ready for us to fill it, soon or late.” 

—A. Procter. 


“I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not. 
In some time—His good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the birds—in His good time.” 
—Browning. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 


THIS planet is very old. From the fiery 
mist till this moment stretch unthinkable 
reaches of time. Small and contemptible as 
this planet appears when contrasted in bulk 
with the great planets, or in heat and light 
and ferocity of power with the sun, yet, like 
them, it is very old. Its long patience in 
rising from slag and vapor to meadows and 
forests and living creatures is immeasurable. 
And as for man, walking amid these forces, 
the questioner, the master, the builder of 
laws, literatures, institutions, civlizations, he 
seems to have been here a very long time. 
Contemplate for a moment what this means. 
Think of Babylonia, and how colossal were 
her works, arts, libraries, sciences, wars, de- 
pendencies; of Egypt, with her ripe and won- 
derful civilization, whose remnants in shaft 
187 
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and pyramid are still sublime even in ruin; 
of Greece, seeking for perfection, and from 
her ashes still holding her scepter over the 
worlds of philosophy and art; of Rome, 
august, suzerain of the known world; the 
Coliseum— 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 


When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world.” 


Do not these vast civilizations, in their 
creation, their heydey of circumstance and 
influence, their subsidence and effacement, 
imply a very long period of time? And yet 
science tells us that whatever may have been 
the origin of man, whether he was a direct 
and immediate creation, or a development, at 
least on his physical side, from lowlier ani- 
mal forms, it remains that, as a being ‘‘con- 
scious of existence,’’ he has been on this 
planet only about ten thousand years; and 
as a psychic being, not more than two-thirds 
of that time. All this record in less than 
eight thousand years. 

Now, science also tells us that this planet 
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seems to have such an abundance and adjust- 
ment of air, water, heat, soil, minerals, etc., 
as to provide maintenance for a human race 
like our own during a period no less long 
than the geological period which has just 
passed by. That period, the tertiary, is said 
to have lasted for about three million years. 
Contemplate what that implies. In ten thou- 
sand years, in a space bounded by the Eu- 
phrates valley and the Pillars of Spain, at 
least six civilizations have risen, flourished 
to high heaven, diminished, and passed away. 

But what of the next ten thousand years? 
Will Macaulay’s New Zealander be digging 
amid the ruins of St. Paul’s and speculating 
as to what manner of peoples may have lived 
there and along the Thames? Will they have 
become what Nineveh and Memphis and 
Thebes and Troy now are? And if so, what 
will happen during the ten thousand years 
farther on? And then during ten thousand 
years more? By that time the race will not 
have reached its first hundred thousand; and 
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a hundred thousand is only the beginning, if 
geological science can prognosticate the time 
man is to live on this planet. So long is 
time! It would seem from this that prac- 
tically an eternity will elapse before the end 
of time. We have as yet only started on the 
long course the human race is to run on this 
planet. What will the billions of the dead 
have been doing during these passing millen- 
niums? 

It is from such considerations as these 
that our mind is forced to approach the sub- 
ject of The Intermediate State. 


The Intermediate State is the period 
which is thought to elapse between death and 
the final judgment. The first question is, Is 
there such a period? Is there to be a last 
“‘day’’ of resurrection and judgment, when 
in a highly dramatic and convincing manner 
the Judge shall set His judgment-seat, and 
the trumpet shall sound, and those who are 
in their graves shall come forth, and the 
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dread seals of the books shall be unclasped, 
and the books shall be opened, and the 
destiny of the billions of mankind shall be 
fixed for all eternity? Till then there must 
be an Intermediate State. Many devout souls 
prefer to agree with those theologians (e. g., 
Dr. Milton S. Terry) who declare there is 
no Intermediate State. The idea, Dr. Terry 
Says, 1s a rabbinical invention, an outgrowth 
of the theory of the under-world, a dogma 
which ‘‘finds not a word of support in the 
teaching of Jesus.’? Such a belief—namely, 
that the resurrection and judgment are simul- 
taneous with death—would clear away many 
perplexities, but it would leave others even 
more serious. In a word, we may say that 
the Scriptures distinctly speak of a final day 
of judgment; but what coincides with the 
written word is the voice of reason, which 
shows that the administration of the universe 
requires it: not primarily as a great assize, 
or court day, when, as Mahomet said, ‘‘The 
soul shall face what it hath wrought,’’ for 
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individual judgment undoubtedly comes at 
death, at least in large measure, since each 
goeth then to his own place. There must 
be a final and spectacular ‘‘day,’’ (a) at the 
end of the world, (b) when the vast mediato- 
rial scheme will be complete, (c) when ‘‘at 
the name of Jesus every knee shall bow,’’ 
and (d) when the kingdom shall be turned 
over to God the Father. It is a day of con- 
summation. 

If there is a final judgment day, there is 
an Intermediate State. The question before 
us is, What is the condition, the occupation, 
the tendencies of those who, between their 
death since the morning of time and the 
final resurrection, are in that Intermediate 
State? There are now two thousand billions 
in those realms of the dead. Presently there 
will be ten thousand billions; and at that time 
man will still be in the infancy of his race 
history before the geological age of man on 
this planet comes to an end. What is the 
state of the ancient dead, the dead of the 
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Christian ages, our own dead, the fair and 
loved ones we have lost, in these long inter- 
mediate ages? 

A few things may be affirmed. In the first 
place, the Intermediate State has a conscious 
and intelligent life. Some say that these in- 
tervening millenniums are spent in slumber, 
like the sleepers of Ephesus, who slept for 
ages and then awakened to take up life just 
as they laid it down. This doctrine is un- 
scriptural as well as repugnant to the reason. 
It is true that as we look on the dear hands, 
knotted and hard with labor for others, and 
see them crossed in peace beneath the coffin 
lid, we think that they rest now, and that the 
dear eyes which scarcely slept, they looked 
about them so she might serve, now sleep. 
Mrs. Browning asked if there were any words 
‘‘for gift or grace surpassing this: ‘He giveth 
His beloved sleep’?’’ She says: 

“What would we give to our beloved,— 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 


The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
He giveth His belovéd sleep. 


13 
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“Sleep soft, beloved!’ we sometimes say, 
Who have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep; 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth His belovéd sleep. 


But can we endure the thought that year 
after year, generation after generation, age 
after age, the dead lie in dreamless, motion- 
less, unintelligent sleep—sleeping whilst the 
grass grows green, and the spring flowers 
blossom, and the birds sing in the copse, and 
the clouds float down the sky, and the sons 
of men build their institutions, and perfect 
their wonderful inventions, and wage their 
wars, and evolve their humane customs, and 
achieve federations and liberties, whilst 

“Through the ages an increasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns’? 


The thought is unendurable. The word 
“‘sleep’’ is, it is true, used concerning the 
dead. The Master used it referring to Laz- 
arus; the Apostle spoke of the dead servants 
of Christ as having been laid to sleep, quite 
as the early Christians laid the bodies of their 
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comrades to rest in the cool cloister of the 
Catacombs. The thought is quite a common- 
place. We find it in Homer and Sophocles, 
where the dead hero is ‘‘laid to sleep.’’ But 
this idea comes from the appearance of the 
body, which, animated a moment ago, is sud- 
denly silent and irresponsive. The person 
seems asleep. After life’s fitful fever, he 
sleeps well. 


“Sleep on, belovéd, sleep, and take thy rest; 
Lay down thy head upon thy Savior’s breast; 
We love thee well, but Jesus loves thee best— 

Good-night! Good-night! Good-night!” 

But this conception is derived from the 
physical appearance immediately after Death 
has done his work, before dissolution has set 
in. It does not imply that in reality those 
who have entered now the portals of the 
tomb are really in the deep stupor of sleep 
until some millenniums hence the alarm-clock 
of the last trump shall rouse them to their 
feet. . 

The doctrine is unscriptural. Jesus said 
to the thief on the cross, ‘‘To-day shalt thou 
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be with Me in Paradise.’’ Can we imagine 
that Jesus would have used that language had 
that Paradise been in fact a sort of hypnotic 
sleep? The parable of Lazarus and Dives 
carries the same substantial truth. Dives 
was awake. Moses and Elijah were not 
asleep. Instead of the Intermediate State 
meaning a deep sleep, somewhere, in the 
cemeteries, or deserts, or ice-floes, or wastes 
of the sea, or some under-world, the New 
Testament everywhere indicates action, alert- 
ness, intelligence. There is indeed rest, but 
there is no stupor; there is a state harmo- 
nious with the Apostle’s words that, ‘‘Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
sabi’ 

In the second place, personality goes on. 
What is it that makes the world beautiful, 
that transfigures home, friendship, communi- 
ties? It is the radiant personality. We all 
know that. It was His personality that won 
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His way for the Nazarene, and on the other 
side of the grave He appeared to His disci- 
ples, saying, ‘‘It is I, Myself.’’ From this 
we know that our personality must also still 
be our own. Dear hearts, we are glad. 

In the third place, the life of the Inter- 
mediate State is social. A distinguished 
theologian has denied this. His psychological 
theory and the contents of the Scripture lead 
him to affirm that throughout the interme- 
diate ages the dead have no social life what- 
ever; not even any slightest knowledge of the 
existence of the universe. They have instead 
the presence of the Savior. Far be it from 
us to cast a shadow on the value of such com- 
panionship, as with closed eyes, folded hands, 
stopped ears, through thousands of ages, the 
soul lies in solitude without motion or appre- 
hension. But certainly any such theory is 
out of harmony with the Scriptures which 
exhort disciples to assemble themselves to- 
gether, which speak of ‘‘multitudes’’ when 
peering over the horizon to where the dead 
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are, and which promise a special nearness to 
the Savior when two or three are met to- 
gether. This is no picture of a monastic life. 
The Christian religion is, first of all, social—a 
social religion, kingdom, redeemed humanity. 

Would it be well for Abraham and David 
to be silent, abstracted, sentenced to an 
unbroken solitude, blind, deaf, unconscious of 
the universe through countless ages? We can 
not resist the thought that Abraham would 
once more like to look up at the starry vault 
to which he was directed to turn his eyes 
when the promise as to his descendants was 
given him. That glory of the heavens is still 
there, now as then: the Milky Way, the 
Pleiades, Orion leading his train; and is it 
good Scripture to say that Abraham has 
never since seen them, as he saw them 
blaze above him on the dim caravan trail 
into the west, whither he journeyed, not 
knowing whither he went? And as for 
David, can it be that during these millenniums 
he has never once wished for his harp? 
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Moses knew Elijah, and both of them knew 
the events which were concentrating in the 
crucifixion of Jesus. It would help Newton to 
know Galileo and Kepler. The three would 
find Him in the midst. So Paul and Tauler 
and Wesley and Finney and Moody; they 
would find Jesus in the midst. The Good 
Shepherd, speaking to the disciples sitting 
together at the last meal, said: ‘‘In My 
Father’s house are many dwelling-places. I 
go to prepare a place for you. I will come 
again and receive you unto Myself.’? He 
spoke this to all of them. There was in it 
no note of. a Cistercian solitude. The basis 
of any world that is perfect is love; and love 
is social. 

Fourth: The Intermediate State is one of 
progress. It has been called the university 
of the soul. Jesus said that He had come on 
the specific errand of bringing life—not the 
breath of life, but life which is life indeed; 
the abundant life; the abounding life. ‘‘I 
am come that they might have life; and that 
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they might have it more abundantly.’’ Thank 
God! It was as if the powers of man were 
some beautiful and mystic harp. The eternal 
Son, the Savior, Elder Brother of humanity, 
would pass His fingers across all the strings, 
bringing out all the chords and harmonious 
notes known to Him who made the spirit of 
man and the power of song, and all the beauty 
and majesty of the world. 

That saintly man, Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, made the point that we are not made 
perfect at death—projected upon ‘‘a bald 
monotony of perfected existence’’; for that 
would be the practical extinction of individ- 
uality—‘‘Its practical absorption in the un- 
differentiated soul of the universe’’ and ‘‘this 
would make Heaven less interesting than 
earth.’’ No, there will be the vision of God. 
There will be the highest possible incentive 
to growth. We shall understand more and 
more as we proceed along the ever-broad- 
ening highway of ‘‘the abounding life,’’ and 
there can be but an added zest with every 
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bend of the stream, every fresh revelation as 
the soul expands to a capacity for that added 
revelation. Galileo cried out, ‘‘Sun, moon, 
and stars praise Him!’’ Newton exclaimed, 
‘*Glory to God who has permitted me to catch 
a glimpse of the skirts of His garments! My 
calculations have encountered the march of 
the stars!’’ Surely these disciples have had 
other disclosures, and yet others remain. 
Moreover, there will be yet higher attain- 
ments in holy character. 

All our intimations of this state and place 
are such as to give us a great zest to see the 
place. Did we know more, we might perhaps 
be reluctant to stay here, and here finish the 
work God has put in our hand. 


“Behold, what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because it 
knew Him not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; 
for we shall see Him as He is.”—John. 


“For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. For 
I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ; which is far better.”—Paul. 
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The Easter song is full of joy; the Easter 
message is full of expectation. The loved are 
there. They await us there. There we shall 
grow towards our full stature. The man we 
might have been is there. There will come 
the ships whose masts have been broken and 
sails rent here. The dawn is bright that 
breaks upon those hills. Neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man the things which 
God has prepared for them that love Him. 


“O sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God’s elect! 
O sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect! 
Jesus, in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest; 
Who art, with God the Father, 
And Spirit, ever blest.” 


CHAPTER XV 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD 


“Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and 
saw Him, she fell down at His feet, saying unto Him, 
Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which came with her, He groaned 
in the spirit, and was troubled. And said, Where have 
ye laid him? They said unto Him, Lord, come and 
see.’—John 11: 82-34. 


“When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above, 
When the words of love and cheer 
Fall no longer on our ear, 
Hush! be every murmur dumb! 
It is only ‘Till He come.” 
—Bickersteth. 


“We are quite sure 
That He will give them back—bright, pure, and 
beautiful. 
We know He will but keep 
Our own and His until we fall asleep. 
We know He does not mean 
To break the strands reaching between 
The Here and There. 
He does not mean—though Heaven be fair— 
To change the spirits entering there, that they 


forget, 
* * * * * * * * 
That they are lost to me and you. 
* * * * * * * * 


I do believe that just the same sweet face, 

But glorified, is waiting in the place 

Where we shall meet, if only I 

Am counted worthy in that by and by.” 
—George Klingle. 


“Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee; 
Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love.” 
—Havergal. 


CHAPTER XV 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD 


““De Profundis Clamavi ad Te Domine’’— 
‘*Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O 
Lord.’’ On the arms of a huge cross stand- 
ing a little back from the portal of a Catholic 
cemetery these words are chiseled; and on 
the other side a quotation from the Apoc- 
rypha, praising those who pray for the dead, 
that they be released from their sins. 

These words raise the propriety of pray- 
ing for our dead. Many, especially in the 
Roman Church, have believed, and to-day 
believe, that the dead are benefited. It is 
quite natural. Whether or not there is a 
magical power in prayers and masses for 
departed spirits such as Rome proclaims, 
there is still a longing to remember before the 
throne of the Father those who are gone, just 
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as in the old familiar days we remembered 
them around the family altar and in the im- 
portunities of our closet prayers. The senti- 
ment is quite natural. Why should the break 
of death, if it be but ‘‘transition,’’ the en- 
trance into ‘‘the other room’’ of the 
‘‘Hather’s house,’’ be a stroke by which 
faith and prayer are smitten down? We 
loved the dear faces yesterday when they 
were with us; we love them even more to-day 
when we see them not and shall never more 
see them in time. The heart-hunger is so 
tense, the longing comes so near to anguish, 
we would thank God if we might still, by faith, 
come near to them by prayers in their behalf. 
If they too pray, is there not a common 
meeting-point? 


“Though sundered far, by faith they meet 
Around one common mercy-seat.” 


The same Shepherd that is leading us and 
led them is leading them still; He is with 
them no less certainly, and even more inti- 
mately, than He was with them here. Neither 
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He nor we have forgotten them because they 
are out of our sight. 

Mrs. Julia C. Dorr has caught the feeling 
in her tender little poem: 


“How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God’s great universe thou art to-day. 

Can He not reach thee with His tender care? 
Can He not hear me when for thee I pray? 


“Somewhere thou livest, and hast need of Him; 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb; 

And somewhere still there may be valleys dim 
That thou must pass to reach the hills sublime. 

“Then all the more, because thou canst not hear 
Poor, human words of blessing, will I pray, 


O true, brave heart, God bless thee, wheresoe’er 
In His great universe thou art to-day.” 


Let us proceed further to say that Mr. 
Wesley seemed to believe in prayers for the 
dead. When taken to task for imitating 
popery, especially in regard to prayers for 
the dead, Wesley replied: ‘‘Your fourth ar- 
gument is that in a collection of prayers I 
cite the words of an ancient Liturgy, ‘for the 
faithful departed.’ Sir, whenever I use those 
words in a burial service, I pray to the same 
effect—‘that we who are departed in Thy 
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faith and fear may have our perfect consum- 
mation and bliss, both in body and soul’— 
yea, and whenever I say ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ for I mean both the kingdom of grace 
and glory. In this kind of prayer, therefore, 
‘for the faithful departed’ I conceive myself 
to be clearly justified both by the earliest 
antiquity, by the Church of England, and by 
the Lord’s Prayer.’? In ‘‘The Forms of 
Prayer for Every Day in the Week’’ Mr. 
Wesley includes the following petitions: 


“Let Thy Fatherly hand be over them, and Thy Holy 
Spirit be ever with them; that submitting themselves 
entirely to Thy will, and directing their thoughts, words, 
and works to Thy glory, they and those that are already 
dead in the Lord may at length enjoy Thee in the 
glories of Thy kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


“Worgive all who are mine enemies, and so reconcile 
them to me and Thyself that we all, together with those 
who now sleep in Thee, may awake to life everlasting.” 


“Grant that we, with those who are already dead in 


Thy faith and fear, may together partake of a joyful 
resurrection.” 


“Bring us, with all those who have pleased Thee from 
the beginning of the world, into the glories of Thy Son’s 
kingdom.” 


“T commend to Thy mercy the souls of all that are 
departed this life in Thy true faith and fear.” 


“Vouchsafe to bring us, with those who are dead in 
Thee, to rejoice together before Thee, through the merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Dr. Conyers Middleton, the critic of 
Romanism, in his time also drew out a letter 
from John Wesley, who said: ‘‘It is certain 
‘praying for the dead was common in the 
second century.’ You might have said, ‘And 
in the first also,’ seeing that the petition ‘Thy 
kingdom come’ manifestly concerns the 
saints in Paradise as well as those on 
earth.”’ 

Professor Samuel W. Williams, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, a profound Greek 
and historical scholar, commenting on the 
scripture, ‘‘He ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us,’’ proceeds: ‘‘ All souls, whether 
of the quick or dead, are alive in His pres- 
ence. He beholds and knows all that are on 
earth and in the unseen realms of Hades. 
The doctrine of prayers in behalf of the dead 
is older than Christianity; it existed in Juda- 
ism. Neither Christ nor His apostles seem 
to have condemned it, though they did not 
enjoin and scarcely mentioned it. The early 
Christian Church perpetuated the practice 
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already established, and up to the time of 
the Lutheran Reformation it was almost 
universal. Luther rejected it because of its 
abuse in the sale of indulgences and of mor- 
tuary masses; for there are no supereroga- 
tory works. It is believed in by both the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, and by 
some other sects. Even where creeds are 
silent on the subject, private Christians ac- 
cord to it a passive or active belief. Many 
accept it who have never uttered prayers for 
their deceased friends, and yet all quietly 
commit them to the mercies of Almighty God. 
There are traces of it in the Book of Common 
Prayer. In our burial service the efficacy of 
prayers for the dead is implied. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson prayed for his deceased wife. On 
All Souls’ Day masses are said in Roman 
Catholic churches for the repose of the dead; 
and on our memorial tablets we inscribe the 
words, ‘May they rest in peace!’ ’’ 

We have now stated fairly the affirmative 
side. But, in the first place, is there any dis- 
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tinct warrant for this thing in the Scrip- 
tures? There is not a reference to such doc- 
trine either in the Old or New Testament. 
In all probability its introduction into the 
Church was due to the influence of Greek 
ideas, which furnished the atmosphere of 
the Mediterranean world when Christianity 
began permeating human society; and we 
know that, as prevailing ideas do still, Greek 
ideas did color the unecrystallized thought 
of the little Christian communities. Plato 
taught that the soul of the good man ‘‘goes 
at once to some happy place; the souls that 
are incurable from the magnitude of their 
offenses are hurled into Tartarus, never to 
come forth; and as for those who have passed 
a middle life, they suffer punishment for the 
iniquities they have committed, and then are 
set free, and each receives the reward of his 
good deeds according to his deserts.’’ Traces 
of this teaching appear in the Church 
Fathers. 

In the slumberous shadows of the Cata- 
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combs may be found inscriptions of the 
earliest times; some bear in the formule of 
pax, in pace, in pacem, a testimony to the 
belief that these godly persons departed have 
entered into peace—the peace of God, the 
peace that passeth understanding, unbroken 
peace. 

Early, too, there entered in the wish for 
this peace. 


EIPHNH SOY TH WYXH ZOSIMH 


Peace to thy soul, O Zosima. 


So far as we have traced the subject, how- 
ever, these expressions are all wishes, well 
wishes, as of one lingering on the pier whilst 
the mysterious craft of death puts out to sea. 
We have not found any containing a direct 
prayer to God. 

In the second place, on what ground of 
logic are we to actually pray for the one who 
has entered into the other room, and then 
pay no attention in our prayers to the one 
who may need the suffrages of our petitions 
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almost infinitely more? If we go into our 
closet and kneel before a compassionate, 
really just, and omnipresent God; if we begin 
the list of our family who have passed away; 
will we name only those who we are certain 
have been ‘‘faithful,’’ and stumble and fall 
headlong over that dear name, we know, alas! 
was unfaithful—the wanderer? Is he a wan- 
derer still, through desert, moor, morass, and 
bog? The most unequal and repugnant phase 
of this matter of prayers for the dead is that, 
as we go over the list, we are smitten dumb 
when we come to the dear name we know 
wandered in the present time. 

And all this, when we know that the pas- 
sion of the Good Shepherd was for the sheep 
that was astray. In the inscriptions of the 
Catacombs it is the kid, the goat, quite as 
much as the wounded sheep, that the Shep- 
herd is tenderly bringing back on His 
shoulder. 

In the third place, on what ground of 
logic do we pray for the dead unless we may 
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be permitted to expect them to pray also for 
us? Rome is logical here. To be sure, the 
Roman communion has elaborated this to its 
usual finish; it does not allow that any 
and everybody in the other world shall spend 
his time praying for us; but only ‘‘the 
Saints.’’ Rome teaches the invocation of 
‘‘saints.’? Those who have received the pon- 
tifical patent which puts them upon the ped- 
estals of saints, they are to be exhorted to 
pray for us. Indeed, there are so many of 
these saints-now, beginning with the Virgin 
Mary and coming on to Joan of Are, that 
there is scarcely any breath left with which 
to pray directly to God in the all-prevailing 
name of Jesus Christ. 

The proper view of this matter lies here: 
the ‘‘faithful departed’’ are in an especial 
way in the presence of Jesus. Professor 
Curtis, agreeing with Martensen and certain 
others, makes the assertion that during the 
long ages of the Intermediate State the soul 
is in such wise ‘‘at home with the Lord”’ that 
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‘*in all his Christian history from his conver- 
sion on through the long reaches of eternity, 
the Intermediate State is the only period 
when the redeemed man is altogether alone 
with his Savior.’’ There the Christian ‘‘ will 
be ripening for Heaven.’’ To quote Dr. 
Curtis still further: ‘‘In the unbroken quiet 
of the Intermediate State, with no body, no 
objective demand, no social distraction, the 
man can enter the recesses of his individu- 
ality and can find out precisely what he is, 
and so can finish his great task of self-person- 
alization.’’? In such a state, where Christ is 
forever immediately, blessedly present, with 
fixed attention pouring into them His per- 
fections, prayers on our part for the ‘‘faith- 
ful departed’? can not be a necessity, and, 
speaking reverently, they seem an imperti- 
nence. 

But suppose this theory of the solitary 
and unsocial condition of the soul is not a 
fact, as we think; suppose there is some social 
existence, some apprehension even of this 
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world? Suppose, as the Duke of Argyle sets 
it forth: 


“Sometimes I think that those we’ve lost, 
Safe lying on the Eternal breast, 
Can hear no sounds from earth that mar 
The perfect sweetness of their rest; 
But when our thought of holy love 
Is stirred in heart they love below, 
Through some fine waves of ambient air, 
They feel, they see it, and they know.” 
If it brings some fine feeling of pleasure to 
those above to know we love them still,—is 
it supposable that it is more than loving re- 
membrance they enjoy? We can not help 
them by our direct counsel, or by our ex- 
ample, or by importunity. We may well and 
often recall them. We may whisper their 
names. We may take out again the orange 
blossoms, the trinkets, the baby shoes, the 
little ringlet of golden hair that remind us 
of them, and look into the books their dear 
eyes read, and note the marks their fingers, 
which blessed us by their ministries, marked 
as of special blessing to them. We may re- 


member their songs, the hymns their dear 
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voices sang, the poems they loved, the testi- 
monies they left behind of the promises of 
God. All this is well. We ought to do such 
things much more often than some of us do. 
The example of Christ teaches us to think 
lovingly of the dead, for He said, ‘‘Let us go 
to Lazarus,’’ and at his grave He wept. 
But when it comes to praying for the 
dead, what will we say as we pray? Will we 
pray for the elimination of unbeautiful traits, 
of high tempers, of perversity? Are those 
traits still there? Can we pray with intel- 
ligence? Can we pray without presumption? 
Consider. ‘‘He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell amongst them. . . . The Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto fountains of 
living waters.’’ Will we undertake to in- 
struct such as the Lamb of God as to the 
needs of our lost ones, when for years they 
have been in a peculiar sense in His closest 
company? Will we pray Him to care for 
them? Listen: ‘‘They shall hunger no more, 
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neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun 
light upon them, nor any heat.’’ Will we 
pray that their sorrows may cease? Listen: 
‘‘God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.’? And what about the goats? The 
wanderers, have we no sympathy for them? 

We might quote from the Liturgies, 
Oriental and Western, which contain prayers 
for the dead. The Syriac Liturgy of St. 
James, for example, has this: ‘‘We ask, we 
entreat, we pray, Christ our Lord, who took 
their souls and spirits to Himself, that by His 
manifold compassion He will make them 
worthy of the pardon of their faults and the 
remission of their sins.’’? The very ancient 
Liturgy of St. John the Evangelist proceeds: 
“Thou art the Creator of their souls and 
bodies, and they who have lain down in the 
grave wait for these and look for Thy life- 
giving hope. Awake them, O Lord, in that 
last day, and may Thy looks towards them be 
tranquil, and of Thy mercy forgive their 
faults and failings, for none of those who 
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had lived on earth can be found clean from 
the stains of sin.’’ The Liturgy of St. Peter 
contains this: ‘‘Place in Abraham’s bosom 
and bid them rest, who fulfilled their course 
of human life in the orthodox faith, 

taking away and forgiving all their wrong 
deeds, . . . because it is impossible for those 
who have enjoyed the pleasures of the world 
even for a single moment to be found other 
than guilty.’? Such prayers, we submit, both 
from the standpoint of the Scriptures and of 
psychology, are absurd. Respecting those be- 
yond death we can not pray with intelligence 
as we can here; it is presumptuous to give the 
Shepherd of that land information, when 
through the darkened glass we see nothing, 
and do but babble. Far better is it to love 
them, eagerly and holily love them, to recall 
them as now living with Christ, ‘‘which is far 
better’’; as being led amidst the deep pas- 
tures and beside the still streams, perfecting 
themselves for that Heaven of which they 
now know so much more than we know, and 
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to adjust themselves to which must be their 
great passion and endeavor. 

As to praying for the dead that they be 
released from their sins, the very words open 
up the awful chapter of the Roman Catholic 
Purgatory. Purgatory—the purging-place— 
has been one of the best assets of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It has gilded the spires, 
put in the organs, refurnished the chapels, 
brought fortunes to the papal coffers, and 
probably sent countless souls to Hell. It is 
the companion picture with indulgences; in- 
dulgences for this side of the grave, Pur- 
gatory for the other side. Tetzel, passing 
through Germany, taught the priests to say: 
‘‘Hear ye not the voices of your late parents, 
brothers, sisters, children? Ye are leaving 
them in the flames, and yet ye might buy in- 
dulgences.’’ There arose a contention in Ger- 
many whether the Pope had power over Pur- 
gatory so that, if he desired, he could make 
it absolutely empty. It is sufficient to say 
that such dogmas are unwarranted by the 
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Scriptures and are ‘‘repugnant to the Word 
of God.’’ 


As to the duty to pray for the faithful 
departed, while forbidden to pray for those 
who are not faithful, but are wanderers lost 
in the universe, the devout soul may be per- 
mitted to ask if Tennyson did not speak 
truly: 

“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood: 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the file complete: 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in the fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain. 


“Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 
This is, indeed, a dark subject. But it is 
not so dark as it has been portrayed, and cer- 


tainly it is eloquent even if terrible in its 
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mandate to us. The character of God is love. 
Nothing is so fundamental in His nature: 
‘*God is love.’? His character is not changed 
by a few revolutions of this little planet on 
its axis, during which a human being has 
been born, has grown to manhood, and now 
has died. A few earthly years can not turn 
the love of God to hate. His nature has not 
changed. Had He become vindictive, arbi- 
trary, designating with pointed finger that 
any soul shall suffer eternal torment, irre- 
spective of its future attitude toward Him, 
that condemned soul might well fling back the 
words of the Persian pessimist: 


“O Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake: 

For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blacken’d—man’s forgiveness give—and take!” 


But this is not so. As touching the 
character of God, Professor Terry teaches: 
‘‘ Whether in the ages to come, by some form 
of Christly mediation the penal consequences 
of sin may be overcome and the universe be 
purged of its stain, is a question we may med- 
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itate, but may not presume to answer. We 
have received no message or revelation as to 
the possibilities of the future times eternal; 
. we need not doubt that the Everlasting 
Father would gladly in any age or in any 
world welcome any lost spirit that turned 
freely from his sin and cried for gracious 
restoration; but we do not know that any 
such lost spirit will ever thus freely turn unto 
God.’’ Says Professor Curtis: ‘‘Could I be 
a necessitarian for one swift instant, I would 
have to be a Universalist forever.’’ God can 
not coerce into salvation. The consequence 
is that, judging the future in the dim light of 
Scripture, we come to see how there are free 
moral agents who will not in this world turn 
to the light and liberty and life of the sons 
of God, and that in any future world they 
will continue as they now are, if, perchance, 
- they continue at all. God has not changed. 
When Dives in hell, being in torment, lifted 
up his eyes, he was called—what? ‘‘Son.’’ 
Through eternity Dives will be that. 
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In a matter so dark we may well remain 
mute. There seems to be, there is, a finality 
connected with the decisions of this life. 
There is no hint in the Bible of a probation 
after death. This places all the emphasis on 
the value of this present life. As to prayers, 
then, it places an infinite stress on the im- 
portance of prayer, but for the objects here 
and now. Alas! we are altogether too indif- 
ferent to their spiritual condition while they 
live. We do not have anguish for them. We 
neglect them. We do not counsel with them. 
We give them a poor spiritual example. We 
estrange them from Christ by our influence. 
And then, some fine day, we wake up to it 
all and wonder if we can not now pray for 
them when they are dead. Forsooth. We 
would better begin earlier. So far as we are 
concerned, when the door of the tomb is shut, 
the door of our opportunity, as well as theirs, 
is Shut so far as prayer is concerned. That, 
too, seems to be one of the laws of the 
universe. 
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“Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 

Late, late, so late! but we can enter still! 

Too late, too late! ye can not enter now.” 

The irreducible residuum of this investi- 
gation then is: It is not to prayers for the 
dead that we are called, but for the living. 
Consistent, ardent, intelligent, loving, per- 
sistent prayers and examples whilst their 
presence is with us is what all this leads to. 
Here is our sphere of influence. When the 
great change has come to those we love and 
that love Him, they are in an immediate sense 
in the kind hands of God. The Judge of all 
the earth will do right. He is the Shepherd 
of His sheep. He leadeth them, they will not 
want. 


15 


CHAPTER XVI 
WITH WHAT BODY DO THEY COME 


“Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you that God should raise the dead?”’—Acts 26: 8. 


“That which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die.”—1 Cor. 15: 36. 


“Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits ot them that slept.”—Canticle for the Day. 


“Rise, heart! Thy Lord is risen! Sing His praise 
Without delays, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With Him mayst rise; 
That, as His death calcined thee to dust, 
His Life may make thee gold, and much more just!” 
—Herbert. 


“When I shall wake on that fair morn of morns, 
After whose dawning never night returns, 
And with whose glory day eternal burns, 

I shall be satisfied. 


“When I shall see Thy glory face to face, 

When in Thy arms Thou wilt Thy child embrace, 

When Thou shalt open all Thy stores of grace, 
I shall be satisfied. 


“When I shall meet with those whom I have loved, 
Clasp in my arms the long removed, 
And find how faithful Thou hast proved, 
I shall be satisfied. 
oh * * * * * * ® 


“When I shall gaze upon the face of Him 
Who for me died, with eyes no longer dim, 
And praise Him in the everlasting hymn, 

I shall be satisfied. 


“When I shall call to mind the long, long past, 
With clouds and storms and shadows overcast, 
And know that I am saved and blest at last, 

I shall be satisfied. 


“When every enemy shall disappear, 

The darkness, unbelief and fear; 

When Thou shalt smooth the brow and wipe the tear, 
I shall be satisfied.” —Bonar. 


- 
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CHAPTER XVI 
WITH WHAT BODY DO THEY COME 


It may be thought that putting the consid- 
eration of our Resurrection body off till this 
late part of this little book rather relegates 
the subject to a place of secondary impor- 
tance. If this impression is made, no attempt 
will be made to change it. For the fact is, 
the question, ‘‘With what body do they 
come?’’ at the final judgment is, as we have 
seen, a subject so remote in time as to lose 
its vitality, at least in part, in the present 
scheme of things. We do not say it will 
always occupy an inferior place; the hour 
cometh down the deep grooves of change 
when the wheels of time will stop; then this 
will be a question of the highest insistence; 
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but scarcely so now. We have only an aca- 
demic interest in the fact that 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


They shall perish. They all shall wax old 
as doth a garment. None the less our inter- 
est in this phase of the Judgment Day is not 
particularly greater than it is in the terrific 
catastrophe of the Deluge. The kind of body 
to which we shall then be joined is a question 
of interest, but scarcely of importance. 

In the nature of the case, this subject is 
also seen through the darkened glass. We 
do know, however, 

First, that the end will come, ‘‘the day 
of God, wherein the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.’’ (2 Peter 3:12.) ‘‘Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tion of the earth; and the heavens are the 
works of Thine hands. They shall perish, 
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but Thou remainest: and they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment; and as a vesture 
shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall 
be changed.’’ (Heb. 1:10-12.) Astronomy 
teaches us this. The blazing vortexes of 
hydrogen leaping from the sun are its death- 
warrant. The end of the solar system will 


‘(a new heaven 


come, when, unless there is 
and a new earth,’”’ the solar system will be 
cold, uniform, dark, and lifeless as pumice- 
stone. We know, 

Second, that when ‘‘our earthly house of 
this tabernacle is dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’’ This is scientific, 
for death is not destruction, but reconstruc- 
tion. We know, 

Third, that we have some distinct intima- 
tions as to what that building will be. In 
fact, we have all the knowledge that igs neces- 
sary; all that we could understand. Beyond 
these considerations it is quite as foolish as 
it is unnecessary to demand what in the 
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depths of future ages shall at last be the 
garment of the soul. As Browning said, 

“Zeus has not yet revealed it; and, alas! 

He must have done so—were it possible!” 

The dragon-fly can not penetrate to the 
ooze on the bed of the lake and make the grub 
understand. Nor can the deaf and dumb 
make the blind understand an Alpine sun- 
rise. We, therefore, must be content with 
general statements and metaphors. 

‘‘How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come?”’ 

‘‘God giveth it a body.’’ It is a body 
preserving our personal identity: ‘‘God 
giveth it a body, and to each seed a body of 
its own.’’ We shall know each other; and 
the zest of life will exceed this, for then there 
will be no sickness, no weariness, no tears, 
and no pain. But is the Resurrection body 
the body that died? 

We pause for a moment to interrogate 
former opinions. Logic and theology have 
been made to say that the body which is had 
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in the Resurrection is the identical body that 
went into the grave. The Roman Catholic 
Church professes to raise the identical body 
in order that it, too, may be punished. One 
humane soul answered by saying that ‘‘the 
vulgar notion of a Resurrection in the same 
form and substance we carry about at pres- 
ent, because the body, being partaker in the 
deed, ought to share in the reward, as well 
requires the resurrection of a sword a man 
murders with, or a bank-note he gives to 
charitable uses.’’ It is enough to answer this 
grotesque and absurd proposition by asking, 
What body? If we are to punish the body 
itself for the sins of youth, we would have 
to call in from space the particles that made 
up the body when the culprit was a youth. It 
is not the body he had at sixty. Such a gro- 
tesque idea of the Resurrection would make 
it necessary for every evil-doer to have on 
hand a half-dozen bodies, if he lived the limit 
of threescore years. And to abide in all of 
them at the same time through endless ages. 
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A physical resurrection for purposes of 
punishment or approbation implied to our 
fathers, moreover, a sensuous Heaven and 
Hell; for the sinner a weary flight along 
shores of burning marl, beside bottomless 
pits of smoking pitch, or buried in graves of 
red-hot rock with lids weighing tons crushing 
him. But no such theory is any longer in- 
telligible. As for saint or for sinner, we can 
not phrase it better than in the language of 
Omar the Persian: 


“T sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell: 
And by and by my soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d, ‘I myself am Heaven and Hell.’ ” 


We pass all this subject of literalism by as a 
profitless encumbering of our pages. 

To return: Is the Resurrection body the 
flesh and blood that were buried in the grave? 
In nothing do the Scriptures speak with 
greater distinctness. It is not the body that 
died. And to the very best of the powers 
of the Greek language, which has a capacity 
of expression in some particulars surpassing 
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any the human race has yet possessed, the 
Seriptures indicate what manner of body 
it is: 

‘‘Some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up, and with what manner of body do 
they come?’’ In that classic chapter of Cor- 
inthians we read the inspired reply: ‘‘Thou 
foolish one. . . . Thou sowest not the body 
that shall be, but a bare grain; .. . but God 
giveth it a body even as it pleased Him. . . 
There are celestial bodies and bodies terres- 
trial; . . . the Resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in in- 
corruption; . . . it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body. . . . Asis 
the earthy, such are they also which are 
earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also which are heavenly; and as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. 

‘‘Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God; 
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Behold, I show you a mystery: ; 
we shall all be changed. . . . For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.”’ 

Do ‘‘some say, With what manner of body 
do wecome? Thou foolish one. . . . Thou 
sowest not the body that shallbe. . . . It 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.’’ 

Is this sufficiently plain? We presume it 
is not, but it is as plain as any language can 
be. Is it complete? In the nature of things, 
it can not be complete until experience com- 
pletes it. We can not describe sound to the 
child born deaf, nor the rainbow to the blind. 
To understand Turner, we must see. If, 
therefore, we own at once that the Resurrec- 
tion body is a mystery, we are not contrary 
to reason. 

‘““With what body do they come?’’ The 
apostle rejoins: ‘‘Thou witless one. Death 
was necessary that the spirit might have a 
spiritual body.’’ There is a body; it is a 
spiritual body. In this world, man has a 
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body such as is needed here. Death is the 
unwrapping of the spirit, as death to the seed 
unwraps the principle which is in it. No 
microscope has ever seen the life of a kernel 
of wheat. But it is there, evasive as it is. 
Once put it in the soft soil, says the apostle, 
and the miracle of Resurrection occurs, with 
all the wonder of white root and green stem 
growing proudly into the ripe head of grain. 
Death was reorganization. It was a perfect 
readjustment to the new environment, not of 
the bin in the barn, but of the soil and show- 
ers and sunshine. That, says the apostle, 
is precisely what death brings to the human 
personality. It brings not annihilation nor 
extinction, with the dissipation of the chem- 
ical particles of a human body which science 
well knows and has put together in bottles. 
To the human personality death is a vital 
reorganization, the journey into the new 
body. As the life before that episode was 
adapted to a world like this, a ‘‘natural 
body’’ in fact, so in the world to come it 
will have a body perfectly adapted to that 
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world. ‘‘There is a natural body and there 
is a spiritual body: it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body.’’ It is by the 
process we call death, this process we had 
better call reorganization, that the living 
principle within us seizes hold of the sub- 
stance (if we may so say) of that other world 
and fashions a body, suited to itself there, 
precisely as the living principle seizes hold 
of the substance of this present world to 
fashion a body suited to itself here. 

What, then, is death in the scheme of 
things? It is not destruction; it is trans- 
figuration. It is not an obstacle, it is a proc- 
ess. It is the means to an end. Thank God 
for death! The spirit of man must free it- 
self from the body which contains it before 
it can achieve for itself a body that is incor- 
ruptible. 

Consider this, then, a moment. The 
apostle describes this body not to disparage 
it, but to state the case. He says it is ‘‘weak’’ 
—we all know that; it is ‘‘in the bondage of 
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corruption.’’ (In Romans 8: 21 he indicates 
that the living body is undergoing corrup- 
tion, and in 2 Cor. 4:16 that corruption, de- 
cay, is the mark of flesh and blood.) This, 
we are given to understand, will be different 
in the other life. This mortal must put on 
immortality. 

There may be no exact continuity of 
bodies so far as flesh and blood are con- 
cerned, but there is an exact continuity as 
far as the person is concerned; and there, as 
well as here, there is a likeness, a funda- 
mental relation and similarity between them. 
For each of them expresses the same person- 
ality. It is the same personality in different 
environments. 

It is contemplating this that brings the 
apostle on to the noble assertion with which 
this classic chapter concludes: ‘‘Wor this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
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put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? The sting of death is sin; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

We do get weary here. The body is weak. 
It is the prey of disease. It balks our hopes. 
At first we mount up as eagles, then we run, 
then we walk. Only a faith like that of the 
apostles can run and not weary; and, under 
the cross when we can no longer run at all, 
yet walk and not faint. This is the idea of 
the New Testament and in the Corinthian 
Epistle, classic still, ages after classical and 
cultured Corinth is become but a name, it is 
given us to understand how death unlooses 
us from the weariness of the load. 

“Ther is lyf without ony deth, 

And ther is youthe without ony elde; 
And ther is alle manner welthe to welde: 


And ther is rest without ony travaille; 
And ther is pees without ony strife, 
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And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf:— 
And ther is bright somer ever to se, 
And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie:— 
And ther is more worshipe and honour, 
Than evere hade kynge other emperour. 
And ther is grete melodie of aungeles songe, 
And ther is preysing hem amonge. 
And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 
And ther is evere perfect love and charite; 
And ther is wisdom without folye, 
And ther is honeste without vileneye. 
Al these a man may joyes of Hevene call; 
Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle 
Is the sighte of Goddes bright face, 
In wham resteth alle mannere grace.” 
—Richard Rolle. About 1350. 


We are to have a body adapted to such 
glorious powers and joys. 

Why, then, should we be so particular as 
to these chemical particles which once clothed 
our person? They passed away as we used 
them. The body we had when we started to 
read this sentence is not the same body we 
have as we read this word at its end. The 
body of an hour ago is lost in the stream of 
time. The chemical particles of which it was 
composed a month ago are as little ours as 
is the body of Cesar. Why, then, do we cast 
a rolling eye in search of the chemicals that 
will make our body in the Judgment Day? 

16 
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We shall have a body, a risen body, a body 
connected in some subtle way with the body 
that fell weary into the grave, even as the 
buried grain has a subtle relation to the body 
that bends in its new life in the summer field. 
But no one can see in the seed the glorious 
transfiguration that awaits it. 

It will be a glorified body, a body resem- 
bling the former body, a body to be loved, a 
body with which we may join that multitude 
no man can number, whose chorus is like the 
noise of many waterfalls, in song and shout 
and question and answer. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FULL REWARD IS IN HEAVEN 


“Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.”—Hphesians 5: 14. 


“Tig the spring of souls to-day; 
Christ hath burst His prison, 
And from three days’ sleep in death 
As a sun hath risen!” —Neale. 


“T feel in myself the future life. I am like a forest 
which has been more than once cut down. The new 
shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am rising, 
I know, toward the sky. The sunshine is on my head. 
The earth gives me its generous sap, but Heaven lights 
me with the reflection of unknown worlds. You say the 
soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers. Why, 
then, is my soul the more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter is on my head and 
eternal spring is in my heart. The nearer I approach 
the end, the plainer J] hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It is mar- 
velous, yet simple. It is a fairy-tale and it is a his- 
tory.’—Hugo. 


“O Land beyond the Sea! 
When will our toil be done? 
Slow-footed years! more swiftly run 
Into the gold of that unsetting sun. 
Homesick we are for thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea!” 


“O Land beyond the Sea! 
Sweet is thine endless rest, 
But sweeter far that Father’s breast, 
Upon thy shores eternally possest; 
For Jesus reigns o’er thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea.” 
—Anon. 


Sing ince 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FULL REWARD IS IN HEAVEN 


FROM the Libyan hills a range of limestone 
reaches at right angles towards the Nile. In 
the morning of the world men noted that that 
ridge bore a resemblance to a lion couchant. 
In that morning of the world those men laid 
their hands on that ridge and carved out of 
it one of the world’s wonders, a Sphinx—half 
man, half beast, pent-up brain and pent-up 
pain, a certain majesty in it, a certain anger. 
And between the giant paws of that form, 
monster or man, those men built an altar 
and kindled a fire, and as the pencil of smoke 
eurled up to those lips of stone the worship- 
ers gave themselves to prayer. Why? Be- 
cause they would that those lips of stone 
might speak. And why? Because they be- 
lieved that if those lips would move, they 
245 
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would be told who they were; whether they 
themselves were sons of the god or sons of 
beasts, whether they were born to have im- 
mortality, or whether they were living, in- 
spired or oppressed with hopes and fears, 
only to perish and have their ashes scattered 
like the desert sand. They prayed, but those 
lips moved not. They built pyramids to pro- 
tect their bodies until the resurrection morn, 
and dug chambers in the cliffs and there 
buried the mummies of their kings. And 
why? Because they aspired to immortality. 
And why? Because their songs for the dead 
show that a future life was needed to perfect 
this present life; because this life is so par- 
tial, so broken, so incomplete. 

The mystery of the Sphinx still strikes its 
terror into the spirit, because age after age, 
and now as in the day of Pharaoh, man craves 
immortality to realize what in this mortal 
existence is denied. 

And why should he not do this? The 
whole trend of things is toward perfection. 
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The orchards do not suffer universal blight 
nor the grain-field universal mildew. It is 
given to the field to have ‘‘the full corn in 
the ear.’’ The orchards and the fields bring 
forth ripe fruit. The trend of evolution is 
upward, upward into fullness, ripeness, per- 
fection; and man, he aspires also; but he can 
never attain perfection in this world. Sir 
Isaac Newton, that sleuth-hound of God, 
tracking the thoughts and laws of God across 
all the areas of space, and reporting to man- 
kind God’s laws by which the heavens are 
held in place,—Sir Isaac Newton said, when 
he came to die, ‘‘I feel as if I were a little 
child, playing with a few pebbles along the 
shore, whilst the great ocean spreads un- 
sailed and unfathomed before me.’’ Must he 
now say still that that ocean is unsailed, while 
he, the born argonaut of the eternal seas, 
moves to the full measure of his soul? Goethe 
died erying, ‘‘ More light!’’ We know in part. 
We see through a darkened glass. Is it fair 
to suppose that this glass is never to be re- 
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moved, but that, when we are just becom- 
ing capable of finding out, we are to be 
destroyed? 

No man has ever done his best; no man 
has shown fully what there is in him; no man 
has really made himself known; the tragedy 
of life is its solitudes. We walk alone. No 
one understands. We can not reveal our- 
selves even to those most with us. The 
tragedy of life is its loneliness. 


“Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone.” 


“The irresponsive silence of the land, 

The irresponsive sounding of the sea, 
Speak both one message of one sense to me: 
Aloof, aloof, we stand aloof.” 

Is that forever to be so? Will the 
unfolding, the self-disclosure, never come? 
We may think, indeed, that to great souls 
this is given in the present world—that 
Dante and Milton and Shakespeare and 
Raphael and Angelo and Solon and Plato 
and Beethoven did reveal themselves fully. 


——— 
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What fatuity! It is said of Ole Bull that 
he was found on the wet rocks at night, 
drawing the bow over his violin. He said 
he was trying to put into his violin the 
anguish of the sea. He could not, nor 
could any Beethoven or Handel, Milton 
or Raphael unfold what they felt—in their 
own souls. Think of what they heard and 
saw and felt! The picture was larger than 
the canvas. ‘‘It is not lawful for a man to 
utter,’’ said the apostle of his own vision 
when he had his glimpse of Heaven; not 
unlawful because it was forbidden, but be- 
cause it was beyond his powers. It is no less 
true of the visions of Dante and Beethoven 
and Fra Angelico. It was not possible, not 
‘“lawful.’’ It is always so. Man can not 
express himself here. Hence the need for 
Heaven, that there may yet be another op- 
portunity. 

And if so concerning majestic souls which 
from their urns still rule the world, if they 
could not utter in speech or chisel or brush 
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the things they felt, what shall we say of 
common humanity, those who never have 
been even awakened to their powers, but are 
like those who sleep beneath the yews of the 
ancient English churchyard, who, had they 
been awakened, 
“The rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre”? 

The tragedy of this world is its incom- 
pleteness. Therefore Heaven is a necessity. 
Life must be more than a broken arch. 

There is a piece of sculpture by French. 
It is of a youth chiseling with passionate 
haste and enthusiasm the marble, and already 
the form of a sphinx is appearing. But as 
he works, making haste to produce his mas- 
terpiece, a dark form stands beside him, 
sable-clad, silent. She touches the uplifted 
hand holding the mallet. It is all over. The 
sable figure is Death. The artist is falling 
dead, and his life-work? It is incomplete 
beside him. 

Now we make a point that the Power 
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which has endued us with life can make life 
go on if He wants to. He who has brought 
before the universe a being like man, a being 
that loves Him, worships Him, that feels and 
suffers like a god, has not so impoverished 
Himself in power that He can not cause that 
being forever to continue and to grow and 
mature, if He wants him to do so. God is not 
a bankrupt in His own universe. He has not 
set in motion a scheme of things which ends, 
as far as man is concerned, in a mockery; 
that is, He has not if He is a Christlike God. 
That Artist is entitled to finish His master- 
piece. Itisin Him. He has a right to make 
Himself known. 

Permit an illustration. This chapter is 
written on an ocean liner. It is midnight; 
there is no human being in sight. Long since 
the passengers, one by one, ceased their 
saunterings and songs and jests, and one by 
one have vanished in the night. Under a 
ship’s lamp, alone, we write. A shiver runs 
down the great ship as the engine, at each 
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turn, shoves her forward. The melancholy 
swish of the restless billows sounds in our 
ears. Now, to-night, can one help thinking 
how this ship was made to breast the seas? 
She was not made to sink as soon as she was 
out of sight of land. She was made to sail; 
to sail on and on; to sail to a worthy haven. 
What, pray, would we think if those who laid 
the keel of this good ship had put in her hold 
gigantic engines, had garnished her with 
majesty and filled her larders with food, her 
bunkers with coal, and then had seuttled her, 
so she would go to the bottom with all this 
cargo of people when as yet she had scarcely 
put her prow out from the shore? And what 
can we say of that Power who has brought 
man into being, Who has endued him with 
aspirations, Who has made him but a little 
lower than Himself, Who has made him 
capable of loving his Maker (and he does love 
Him, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent) 
—what can we say if this Power who can 
do what He will, having made man, has scut- 
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tled him, so that, at the moment when he is 
staking all on the character of God and shout- 
ing about His love, He blots him out, sub- 
merges him, wastes him, cancels him, forgets 
him so that he is not? God has planted in 
man a feeling that it is intolerable that men 
should scuttle a ship. Could we think less 
of a Power that scuttles us? 

Men cried to the Sphinx in that ancient 
time, and it gave no sign. Men cried to God 
on the same matter, and He answered them. 
He gave them His only-begotten Son to point 
the way. That Son was born in a stable, and 
a price was set on His infant head, and He 
was hurried from His own country. And 
here art has stepped in and given us the 
picture of the Holy Family in Egypt. There 
again is the great, towering, silent Sphinx. 
It is night. The stars blaze rather than 
shine. The father has kindled a little fire to 
prepare the poor evening meal, and the 
mother, worn with the long journey, has 
climbed the paws of that Sphinx and is asleep. 
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And the little Babe has laid its soft cheek 
against that breast of stone, and is asleep 
also. Indeed? Can that be true? We know 
not. But we hope it is true, for then, do you 
not see, those lips of stone might move, and 
those hard and melancholy eyes might shed 
human tears? Might not those world-weary 
lips say: ‘‘Yes, He is a baby now, but wait. 
His shoulders shall yet be clothed with 
strength; His lips shall yet command the 
gates of death; in His girdle shall be the 
keys of the tomb; He shall stand before the 
graves of earth and say, ‘Take ye away the 
stone’, and forth and out of that mystery ye 
call death shall come lost forms, lost hopes, 
lost powers, and ye shall have what ye are 
capable of having, and ye shall be what ye 
are capable of being—for ever.’’ Even so, 
that night, was the mystery of the Sphinx 
solved. Man shall live. In Heaven he shall 
come to his own. 

And over all, to-night, as this proud liner 
throws aside the billows as if she were some 
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majestic living thing;—to-night, in the deep 
mystery of the sea, the wind blowing, the 
stars behind the cloud ;—to-night, as we close 
this chapter, and go out on the great, lonely 
deck, under the scurrying clouds and the 
skies, we say to ourself: ‘‘He knows; He has 
built the soul; He has made it for worthy 
voyages and a worthy haven; He will not 
scuttle the ship; I shall arrive. And I shall 
go on. Sometime, somewhere, in the ample 
ages and the boundless creation, I shall attain 
to what I have dreamed. I shall see the 
Pilot’s face when I have crossed the bar. I 
hear the Pilot saying now, ‘Rejoice, be glad, 
your great, your real reward shall not fail 
you. Your great reward is in Heaven.’ ’’ 
The supreme reality is Heaven. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FINAL APPEARANCES 


17 


“If I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you to Myself, that where I am, there 
ye may be also.”—John 1}: 3. 


“T am far frae my hame, an’ I’m weary aftenwhiles, 
For the langed-for hame-bringin’, an’ my Faither’s 
welcome smiles, 
An’ I’ll ne’er be fu’ content until my een do see 
The gowden gates o’ Heaven an’ my ain countrie. 
The earth is fleck’d wi’ flowers, mony-tinted, fresh an’ 


Say; 
The birdies warble blithely, for my Faither made them 


sae: 

But these sichts an’ these soun’s will as naething be 
to me, 

When I hear the angels singin’ in my ain countrie.” 


—Anon. 


“Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore— 

Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more,— 

Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my 
troubled breast.— 

O, come quickly, sweetest Lord! and take my soul to 
rest!” —Campion. 


“Barth fades! Heaven breaks on me: I shall stand 
next 
Before God’s throne: the moment’s close at hand 
When man the first, last time has leave to lay 
His whole heart bare before his Maker; leave 
To clear up the long error of a life, 
And choose one happiness for evermore.” 
—Browning. 


“And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful 
and true: and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent 
His angel to shew unto His servants the things which 
must shortly be done. Behold, I come quickly: blessed 
is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book.”—Rev. 22:6, 7. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FINAL APPEARANCES 


DAY was now breaking on Galilee. The 
pale mists hung over the lake. The white 
lips of the ripples whispered along the peb- 
bles of the beach. The fishermen, Simon 
Peter, Thomas, Nathanael of Cana, and the 
two sons of Zebedee, were in their boats 
dimly seen through the mist. They were 
fishing again. And why? Why, when they 
had already seen the Lord and knew that He 
was risen? Why had they left the capital 
and returned to Galilee and to their nets? 
This question has perplexed many, and cast 
serious questionings upon the act, if not 
upon the credibility of the narrative. Was 
it because of discouragement, of misgiving, 
as if the reality of the Resurrection were still 
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open to doubt? Was it an act of disbelief? 
Not at all. These men had not yet heard 
their commission. They had seen the Lord. 
He had come back and He had talked with 
them and given them their vision. But not 
yet had He said unto them, ‘‘Go!’’ It was 
as it had been on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. There Peter and John had seen the 
wondrous sight that blessed them with glory 
and filled them with rapture. There they 
had said, ‘‘Let us put up tabernacles, and 
here let us stay.’’? But even as they spoke 
Jesus felt in Him the call to the valley where 
the child possessed of the devil was frothing 
in the road. Even whilst they spoke He rose 
and began the descent of the mountain path. 
There was work to be done. The vision on 
the mountain conveyed no exemption from 
that work. The life of those that followed 
Christ was not to be, and is not to be, an 
indolent rhapsody merely, a monastic seclu- 
sion, a meditation merely, a self-hypnosis of 
recollection. They were to go down and 
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translate the vision into the language of 
service. And here on Galilee it mattered 
nothing what they had seen at Jerusalem. 
Their nets awaited them still. At Jerusalem 
they could not stay simply because ‘‘it was 
good to be there.’’ It was theirs henceforth, 
apparently, so to transfigure a fisherman’s 
trawl as Jesus had transfigured a carpenter’s 
shop. 

And so, their Master seeming to be with- 
drawn, even though He was alive, full of 
memories of what they had seen and felt, 
questioning doubtless not a little, and won- 
dering what it might mean and what the 
future might bring, these chosen disciples 
went back to the ordinary work of their 
lives—back to the commonplace, to the old 
vocation, to the old haunts and nets and 
rough fishing-boats, with their toilsome oar 
and their all-night vigils. 

They were in the boats; they had stripped 
their outer garments; they had drawn up the 
nets—and the nets were empty. We often 
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balk at the empty net. We think that because 
we are Christ’s we ought to have His help 
in a manner so distinct and so at least in 
excess of the odds against us that we will 
be exempt at least from failure. We some- 
times think perhaps that we ought to be 
exempt even from the hard, back-breaking, 
eallousing and deadening drudgery by which 
some have to get their daily bread. But that 
is a mistake. The apostles were back again 
at their nets, and they had honestly put them 
out and watched them through the whole 
night; and had found them empty. But was 
not that the lot of Jesus, also? He worked, 
nor was He compensated by success. Con- 
sider His first temptation. Worn to the very 
death by His long fast of forty days and 
nights in the desert—the sun scorching by 
day and the moon rolling through the chill 
air by night—wherein He fasted and prayed 
and girded His soul for the life that now was 
to be His, hunger gnawed at His vitals. And 
then, when He had nothing but His need, the 
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Devil came to Him with the subtle tempta- 
tion, ‘‘If Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.’’ How 
could this have been a sin? ‘‘If Thou be the 
Son of God.’’ Here, on the verge of failure 
was an opportunity to test at once, right on 
the fateful threshold of His strange, new 
career, alone, all by Himself, whether He was 
God’s Son. Was not this worth while? And 
being hungry, the simple miracle of changing 
the pieces of shale into some such loaf as He 
had seen His mother bake in the oven would 
have saved that life which, more than the life 
of any being that was ever lived on this 
planet, was of infinite value. What a Mara- 
thon that temptation was! 

But had Jesus yielded, He would have 
broken at the very outset the tragic reality 
of the incarnation. He would have separated 
Himself from His brethren, who could ask no 
such miraculous power of self-resuscitation, 
but must toil, blast the rock, plow the field, 
hammer the anvil, to turn the stones of life 
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into bread. No. He did not respond. He 
took upon Himself to the full our humanity, 
the experience of those who toil all night and 
whose nets get nothing. As we must toil and 
tire and suffer hunger, He, too, who was like 
unto us, took upon Himself to the full our 
common experience. No blade of grass ever 
sprang up that it might furnish Him a 
pillow. 

Moreover, He promised us no exemption. 
We, too, must share in some sense the com- 
mon lot of humanity, which toils and oft is 
met with poor reward, presumably, in part, 
that we may show how Christians can live in 
the common lot and make it divine. 


‘““When day was now breaking, Jesus 
stood on the beach; howbeit the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus.’? He was where 
the toilers were. During His life He had 
lived as one of them. He had marked the 
sower going forth to sow, the woman to her 
kneading of bread, the housekeeper sweeping 
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for the lost coin; He had seen the peasants 
coming into the market-place at Capernaum 
bent to the ground, almost, beneath their 
fagots or other burden—you can see it still 
in that land. And He had said: ‘‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will rest you. Take My yoke, My way 
of life, My view and attitude upon your life 
and learn of Me, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’’ Not that the task, the burden, 
of the bread-winner shall be taken away; but 
that with His principle, His yoke, they should 
find the task light; for it is the heavy heart 
that makes the heavy load. And now in the 
early morning, whilst it was dim and raw, 
and over the eastern mountains the redden- 
ing colors were showing the dawn, in that 
earliest dawn ‘‘Jesus stood on the beach; 
howbeit the disciples knew not that it was 
Jesus.’’ And He called to them the colloquial 
name known so well amongst the fisher-folk, 
‘‘Children, have you aught to eat?’’ They 
answered Him, ‘‘No.’’ And He said unto 
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them, ‘‘Cast the net on the right side of the 
boat and ye shall find.’? They obeyed, and 
the net swarmed with fish. Even so. He does 
help us. 

Thus there again we find Him where He 
had walked often before; there where He had 
stilled the waves, there where the multitudes 
had gathered to hear Him, there He was 
again, walking the beach alone, and all alone, 
along the familiar shore; and yonder again, 
as when He first saw them, were the old 
friends whom He had summoned to leave all 
and follow Him. 

We can not tarry over the details. Suffice 
it to say that Jesus was back in the old 
familiar scene; the Resurrection had not 
altered His memory, nor apparently His love 
of it. He had not forgotten. Even so. Nor 
will we forget. 

‘‘So when they had broken their fast, 
Jesus said unto Simon Peter, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these? He 
saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
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that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed 
My lambs.’’? Again the question, again the 
reply, and again the admonition, ‘‘Feed My 
lambs, My sheep.’’ And why? Possibly to 
impress him and all under-shepherds in the 
Church of Christ that the supreme function 
is to feed, to nurture, not to entertain, or 
beat, or fleece, or neglect the flock. But, con- 
sider a moment: the Master was there; He 
was speaking to them; He was about to van- 
ish forever from view. Peter, impetuous 
Peter, had ever been an enthusiast to be with 
Jesus. Here, therefore, was proposed an 
opportunity. In coming time it would bring 
Jesus to mind; he would realize Jesus still; 
and over and over, again and again, as he 
should feed Jesus’ lambs and sheep. Is that 
not always true? The young mother dies 
as the baby is born; her last words are: 
‘Care for her, dear.’? She is gone. Does 
not the father realize her again and again, 
day after day, as he cares for the little one, 
educates and nurtures her into girlhood and 
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womanhood? He sits and dreams as he 
watches the little one grow into the similitude 
of the one that is gone. He lives his life and 
his love over again as he cares for the lamb 
that remains. It was true with Peter, and it 
is with us still true, as regards the realiza- 
tion of our Lord. We bring Christ very near 
to us when we are in humble Christian work. 
When in revivals we are able to bring the 
straying sheep to a knowledge of Christ, 
when we hear the ‘‘new song,’’ yea, then our 
rapture knows no bounds. Happy that Chris- 
tian who, everywhere, somehow is feeding the 
lambs and the sheep, who, in the services of 
God’s house, and in his family life, and in 
wayside ministries, to the lowly poor, the 
sick, and the unfortunate, feeds the lambs and 
the sheep. He will find it all sacramental, 
for Christ will make it known that all the 
lowly and kindly ministries were to Him. 
Such are the real aristocrats of this world, 
for they have found that when they have 
given these a cup of water in the name of 
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Jesus, when they have made a thoughtful call 
on the sick or the broken-hearted, they have 
done it unto Christ. Thus Christian service 
becomes a sacrament. Thank God! All life 
becomes sacramental, for in it all we dis- 
cover and we blessedly realize the presence 
of Christ. That was the idea. Though gone, 
the Savior may still be known and felt, by 
ministering ‘‘in His name.’’ 

Jesus drew the curtain back for a moment 
from Peter’s future: ‘‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, When thou wast young, thou gird- 
edst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not. This spake He, signifying by 
what death he should glorify God.’’ And so 
it was. Strangely Peter, still groping, asked 
concerning John, ‘‘ What shall this man do?”’ 
Jesus said that John must live his life, even 
as Peter must live his. It is so of each of us. 
We become envious, touchy, rebellious, be- 
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cause our particular load and cross seems 
unusual, or at least heavier than others bear. 
Fools and slow of heart to understand. 
There is a cross for each. We do well to 
give strict attention to our own. If Peter 
was crucified, John was cast into a caldron 
of boiling oil. Each witnessed a good con- 
fession, but each after his own kind. We 
would exchange our cross, but no cross can 
fit our life so well as our own. Let us not 


look for a traded cross. We could not carry 
its weight. 


Jesus met James. It is a_ beautiful 
thought. James was his own brother. He 
appeared to him. Until now James had not 
believed in the person or work of Jesus, so 
the scholars say; but now, at this meeting, he 
was converted; he became the head of the 
Church at Jerusalem and the author of the 
Epistle which bears his name. Jesus met 
James. The old family tie was not broken. 
It was renewed, and was to be a thousand- 
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fold more full of meaning than ever it had 
been during Christ’s natural life. Surely it 
is unnecessary to draw the inference, as we 
think of the Easter message to us, as we 
count the rosary of our hours with those who 
are to-day in the many mansions of the 
Father’s house. Love will not fail to over- 
take its own again, even as of old. That is 
one of the certainties fixed by the Resurrec- 
tion days of Christ. 

And Jesus appeared to Mary, His mother. 
What did they talk about? We know no 
more than we know of what they talked in 
the quiet and hidden days of Nazareth. We 
would not know if we could. Some scenes 
and words are too sacred to record. 


Jesus met the disciples on the mountain 
“where Jesus had appointed them’’—another 
indication of the strong, the unbreakable at- 
tachment of Jesus for the old familiar spots. 
‘“Where Jesus had appointed them,’’ the 
well-known place, perhaps the lovely moun- 
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tain-side where He had given the Sermon on 
the Mount; perhaps Tabor, where He had 
been transfigured; perhaps one of the moun- 
tain-slopes He had so often frequented to 
be alone with God, to pray, indeed, all the 
night through. It was the place which He, 
Himself, had appointed. Can we then think 
that in that life that is so soon to break upon 
us we will forget the places we knew and 
loved here? All will not be forgotten or 
strange in that happy land. 


Jesus met the five hundred. They saw 
Him, and many of them were still alive when 
Paul wrote his defense of the Resurrection of 
Jesus and of the Resurrection of the dead. 


Once more in Jerusalem they all met, and 
then they walked together out of the city up 
the familiar slopes of Olivet, up towards the 
home at Bethany (the Apostle does not for- 
get to put that in). Perhaps Jesus pointed 
to its vine-covered porch and adobe cottage 
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as they walked and talked. They talked as 
they walked. He had previously spoken to 
them of preaching His gospel to the ends of 
the earth; He had said that He would go with 
them and be with them and in them until the 
end. He said, ‘‘Go!’’? We hear the word still, 
““Go ye!l’’? Ye who hear, ye who read, ‘‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.’? As they walked, He 
talked to them of power. He told them to 
tarty for power. He led them past the 
Garden; but He did not shrink back now. He 
led them up the slopes where He could see 
the scene of the Crucifixion. He did not 
speak of it, except, perchance, in the words, 
“‘the Gospel.’’ He talked of power, the 
power of the Holy Ghost; and as they walked, 
‘‘He lifted up His hands, and blessed them; 
and it came to pass, while He blessed them, 
He was parted from them, and carried up into 
Heaven. And they worshiped Him, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy: and were 
continually in the temple, praising and bless- 
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ing God.’’? That joy abides. Hallelujah! for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth! ‘‘O 
death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is 
thy victory?’’ Thanks be to God, we have 
“the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


«Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth 


in Me shall never die. Believest thou this?’—Johe 
11:25, 26. 


“There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This Life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the Life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death. 
She is not dead—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school, 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ Himself doth rule.” 


—Longfellow. 


“Sae little noo I ken o’ yon blessed, bonnie place, 

I only ken it’s Hame, whaur we shall see His face; 
It wad surely be eneuch for ever mair to be 

In the glory o’ His presence, in oor ain countrie. 


“My sins hae been mony, an’ my sorrows hae been sair, 
But there they ‘ll never vex me, nor be remembered 
mair: 
For His bluid has made me white, an’ His han’ shall 
dry my ee, 
When He brings me hame at last, to my ain countrie.” 


